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“When  you  cover  a  revolution  in  science  you  ask  yourself:  How 
can  I  make  it  clear,  and  explain  the  importance  to  our  readers? 
How  can  1  describe  the  human  problems  it  will  raise,  and  the  human 
benefits  it  may  bring?  ■  Today,  for  example,  researchers  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  decipher  the  genetic  code  that  governs  the  heredity  of  every 
human  in  the  world.  But  what  will  happen  when  the  scientists 
finally  succeed?  Will  we  then  demand  universal  screening  for  uni¬ 
versal  traits?  Will  employers  or  insurance  companies  reject  us  if 
we  fece  a  remote  chance  of  illness?  Will  we  want  children  born 
who  face  early  genetic  death?  ■  Scientists  working  on  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Human  (ienome  Project  will  answer  the  genetic  questions, 
but  they  can’t  solve  the  legal  and  ethical  ones.  So  it’s  my  job  to 
explain  not  just  the  hard  science,  but  also  the  thorny  social  issues 
that  only  the  public  can  ultimately  resolve.  It  means  keeping  our 
readers  informed  clearly,  accurately  and  honestly.” 


D.WID  PERLMAN.  SCIENCE  EDITOR 
Past  President,  National  Association  of  Science  Writers 
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ARE  YOU  TIRED  ? 

TIRED  OF  HIGH  PRICES. 

TIRED  OF  BACK  ORDERS. 

TIRED  OF  SHIPPING  DELAYS. 

TIRED  OF  SEARCHING  FOR  PHOTO  SUPPLIES. 

TIRED  OF  POOR  SERVICE. 

IF  YOU  ARE  REALLY  TIRED: 

THEN  BUY  FROM  UNIQUE  PHOTO,  THE  #1  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WHOLESALER  FOR  OVER  44  YEARS. 

WE  HAVE  THE  LOWEST  PRICES,  WE  SHIP  WITHIN  24  HOURS, 
WE  CARRY  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  PRODUCTS,  AND  WE 
PROVIDE  COURTEOUS  AND  EFFICIENT  CUSTOMER  SERVICE. 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-631-0300,  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG. 
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NOW  rnUBU  FROM 
J.M.II0RER 


The  Huber  VOC  REPORT  includes: 

•  Results  of  a  nationwide  newspaper  survey  on  VOCs  •  Com¬ 
prehensive  study  on  current  VOC  legislation  and  its  impact 
on  the  newspaper  industry  •  A  sample  kit  for  a  VOC  analysis 
of  your  printing  ink. 

The  Huber  VOC  Survey: 

VOCs  are  becoming  the  most  important  topic  in  newspaper 
production  today.  The  VOC  Survey  conducted  by  J.M.  Huber 
is  a  compilation  of  experiences  among  newspaper  executives 
who  have  dealt  with  this  problem  first  hand.  The  results  of 
this  survey  are  critical  in  deciding  how  your  newspaper  will 
cope  with  this  new  environmental  regulation. 

The  Huber  VOC  Study: 

A  comprehensive  study  on  current  VOC  legislation  and 
the  effects  on  the  newspaper  industry.  This  study  is  designed 
to  provide  key  newspaper  executives  with  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  needed  to  make  critical  decisions  in  meeting 
environmental  regulations. 

The  Huber  VOC  Sample  Kit: 

Along  with  the  VOC  Survey  and  VOC  Study,  J.M.  Huber 
provides  an  ink  VOC  sample  kit.  Just  return  a  sample  of  your 
current  ink  to  J.  M .  Huber  for  an  analysis  of  VOCs  by  ERA 
Method  24  and  Huber  will  return  to  you  the  results  of  our 
VOC  analysis. 


Complete  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today 
to  receive  your  copy  of  The  VOC  Report. 

□  Yes,  I  am  interested  in  receiving 


“The  VOC  Report”  from  Huber. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City - State _ Zip _ 

Mail  to:  J.M.  Huber  Corporation 
Printing  Ink  Division 
333  Thornall  St.,  Edison,  NJ  08818 

OR  for  fast  action  call: 

(908)  906-1760  Ask  for  Dennis  Sweet 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 


JUNE 

27- 29— Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas. 

28- 29— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head, 

S.C. 

30- 7/3— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  National  Conven¬ 

tion  and  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

JULY 

10-14 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel,  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 

12-14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 
Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

15-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

17- 21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  Wes- 
tin  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

31- 8/2— Northeast  Regional  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Mystic 

Hilton,  Mystic,  Conn. 

AUGUST 

7-10 — Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Annual  Convention,  Boston  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

15-18 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives,  Fall 
Sales  Conference,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

21- 24 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  Seat¬ 

tle  Sheraton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

27- 29— World  Conference  on  Incoming  Call  Center  Management,  Royal 

York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

27 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Troy,  Ohio. 

28- 29 — Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Inc.,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 

Graphic  Arts  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JULY 

12-14 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Managing  Color  Workshop,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism-Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

18 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 
18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

22— Foundation  for  American  Communications  (FACS),  Institute  on  Eco¬ 
nomics  for  Journalists,  Marconi  Conference  Center,  Marshall,  Calif. 

22- 26 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  11/Methods  &  Tech¬ 

nologies  of  the  Printing  Process-Advanced,  California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

AUGUST 

4-7— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Leadership  in  Circu¬ 
lation  Workshop,  Marriott  Hotel  City  Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

11-13 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Integrating  Color  Electronic 
Prepress  Systems,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

11- 16— Poynter  Institute,  Art  &  Journalism  Professors  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

12- 15— Inter  American  Press  Association,  “How  to  Effectively  Manage  a 

Newspaper  in  the  1990s“  Senior  Management  Seminar,  Calinda 
Hotel,  Cancun,  Mexico. 
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Getting  the  ledd  (iede?)  out  No.  703 

In  my  review  of  Richard  Weiner’s  New  World  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  Media  and  Communications  I  cited  Weiner’s 
revelation  that  the  correct  original  spelling  for  the  opening 
paragraph  of  a  news  story  is  lede,  not  lead.  This  prompted 
the  following  inquiry  from  Gillis  Morgan  of  the  Auburn 
University  journalism  faculty: 

“Isn’t  lede  simply  the  British  spelling  for  our  leadl  And 
if  this  is  the  case,  then  how  was  it  that  the  British  spelled  it 
lede  and  not  lead!" 

I  referred  the  matter  to  Weiner,  who  replied  that  ques¬ 
tions  about  these  spellings  have  come  to  him  often  over 
many  years.  He  said  that  lede  was  used  by  British  journal¬ 
ists — who  came  first,  naturally — to  distinguish  between 
the  word  for  the  initial  paragraph  and  that  for  the  printers’ 
process  of  putting  extra  space  between  lines  of  type  by 
inserting  thin  strips  of  the  metal  lead,  a  procedure  known 
as  leading,  pronounced  ledding.  The  terms  have  survived 
into  our  non-metallic  age,  but  what  journalists  today  know 
their  origin? 

Weiner  went  on  to  differentiate  some  other  newspaper 
terms  often  confused.  Flag,  for  example,  otherwise  name¬ 
plate  or  logotype,  is  the  name  of  the  paper  as  displayed 
across  the  top,  usually,  of  the  front  page.  Flag  and  name¬ 
plate  are  often  confused  with  masthead,  but  the  masthead 
is  the  name  of  the  paper  displayed  in  reduced  size  as  the 
heading  over  the  editorial  column(s),  and  often  contains 
the  names  of  the  chief  officers  and  other  information. 

Thirty  (-30-)  indicates  the  end  of  a  story,  though  other 
indications  are  also  used,  particularly  the  crosshatch  (#). 
The  origin  of  30  is  uncertain.  Some  say  it  imitates  the 
Roman  numeral  30  (XXX)  used  by  old-time  telegra¬ 
phers  to  mark  the  end  of  a  dispatch,  others  that  it  copies 
the  name  of  a  ship’s  topmast,  from  which  the  colors  are 
flown. 

Still  others,  Weiner  reports,  hold  that  when  telegra¬ 
phers  ended  a  message  by  indicating  the  number  of  words 
sent,  the  first  dispatch  to  a  press  association  during  the 
Civil  War  ended  with  30,  which  then  became  the  standard 
sign-off. 

By  chance  I  came  across  the  following,  from  the  Dec.  10, 
1979  issue  of  the  Business  Wire  Newsletter,  published  in 
San  Francisco: 

“We  got  some  more  calls  last  month  about  our  spelling 
lede  instead  of  lead.  I  learned  it  35  years  ago  at  Stanford  as 
lede  and  thought  it  was  because  that  spelling  would  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  basic  metal,  lead.  But  down  on  the 
Stanford  Farm  in  those  days  life  was  casual,  even  if  we  did 
have  to  go  off  campus  to  get  beer.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me 
why  it’s  lede  and  not  leadl  Hey,  Roy  Copperud,  we  need 
you — now.’’ 

*  *  41 

Both  the  following,  expressing  the  same  idea,  are  quota¬ 
tions  from  Mark  Twain.  Take  your  pick: 

A  powerful  agent  is  the  right  word.  Whenever  we  come 
upon  one  of  those  intensely  right  words  ...  the  resulting 
effect  is  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  electrically 
prompt. 

The  difference  between  the  right  word  and  the  almost 
right  word  is  the  difference  between  the  lightning  and  the 
lightning  bug. 
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Partnership  plan 
is  accelerated 

Moscow  News,  the  independent 
Soviet  weekly  newspaper,  and  New 
York-based  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc. 
announce  a  plan  to  accelerate  the 
development  and  conversion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a  market-based  eco¬ 
nomy  and  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomy. 

The  plan,  “Partnership  for  Prog¬ 
ress”  (PFP),  envisions  the  use  of 
partially  guaranteed  U.S.  dollar  com¬ 
mercial  bank  loans  to  fund  U.S., 
Soviet  or  joint-venture  private  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  announcement  of  the  plan  is 
the  start  of  a  one-month  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  public  opinion  test  agreed 
to  by  Moscow  News  and  Hills  and 
Knowlton.  The  joint  venture  partners 
will  assess  public,  business  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  reaction  to  PFP  in  June. 
Based  on  that  assessment,  they  will 
then  either  drop  or  take  further  steps 
to  implement,  the  plan.  The  loans  will 
be  two-thirds  backed  by  a  joint  guar¬ 
antor  agency  of  the  U.S.  federal  and 
Soviet  central  and  republics  govern¬ 
ments. 

U.S.  reporters 
to  speak  at 
Dutch  seminar 

Investigative  reporters  Martin  Gott¬ 
lieb  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Pamela  Hill  from  the  Cable  News 
Network  will  speak  next  October  at  a 
daylong  conference  to  be  held  at 
the  School  of  Journalism,  located  in 
Utrecht,  Holland. 

Piet  Hagen,  dean  of  the  school, 
hopes  the  conference  would  explore 
some  of  the  methods  used  by  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  in  investigating  corrup¬ 
tion  and  problems  in  society  and  that 
it  would  also  bring  out  some  reasons 
why  there  is  not  more  investigative 
reporting  in  Dutch  journalism. 

Gottlieb  is  currently  head  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  investigative  unit  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  desk  of  the  Times.  He  was  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  taught  journalism  at  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  also  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Village  Voice,  a  New 
York  alternative  newspaper. 

Hill  is  currently  the  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  CNN’s  newly  established 
team  of  investigative  reporters.  Hill 
previously  worked  for  NBC  News 
and  for  ABC  News,  where  she  first 


managed  a  documentary  series  called 
ABC  News’  Closeup. 

Also  speaking  will  be  Dr.  Robert 
Miraldi,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  with  the  State  University 
of  New  York.  Miraldi  was  a  Fulbright 
scholar  in  Holland  during  the  1991 
winter  and  spring  terms.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  investigative  reporter  and  his 
book.  Muckraking  and  Objectivity 
was  published  last  June. 


What  magazine 
gets  it  wnmg 
in  .1981? 


TIME 


USA  Today  is  being  used  as  the 
vehicle  for  an  unusually  caustic  ad 
campaign  against  Time  magazine 
by  the  Church  of  Scientology,  a 
well-funded  religious  organization 
founded  by  the  late  L.  Ron  Hub¬ 
bard.  The  ads  are  in  response  to  an 
unflattering  May  6  cover  story 
called  "Scientology:  Cult  of 
Greed."  The  story  reported  that 
those  who  criticized  the  church  often 
found  themselves  facing  lawsuits, 
stalked  by  private  detectives, 
beaten  up  or  recipients  of  death 
threats. 

Other  ads  focus  on  Time's  1940 
coverage  of  Mussolini  and  1 963  cov¬ 
erage  of  LSD  and  Timothy  Leary. 
The  Rev.  Heber  C.  Jentzsch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Church  of  Scientology, 
told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
full-page  ads  would  run  every  day 
for  several  weeks  followed  by  a 
special  advertising  supplement  to 
run  on  June  14. 

USA  Today  is  having  its  legal 
department  check  the  ads  for 
potential  libel,  and  will  continue  to 
run  the  discrediting  ads  unless  a 
problem  is  found.  Time  magazine 
says  it  stands  behind  its  story  and  no 
rebuttal  is  planned. 


Washington  Post 
names  ad  agency 
to  handle  creative 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
named  McElligot  Wright  Morrison 
White  of  Minneapolis  to  handle  the 
creative  portion  of  its  $3  million  ad 
account. 

Following  a  long  review,  the 
sought-after  account  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Co.  unit  was  awarded  the 
week  of  May  27.  Previously,  the 
account  had  been  handled  in  house 
since  1988.  Media  planning  and  buy¬ 
ing  continue  to  be  handled  by  Capital 
Media,  Rockville,  Md.,  reports  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

James  Gordon 
Bennett  winners 

The  James  Gordon  Bennett  Memo¬ 
rial  Corp.  has  awarded  $120,000  in 
college  scholarships  for  the  1991-92 
school  year  and  $91,000  in  financial 
aid. 

The  scholarships,  which  range 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  are  awarded 
annually  to  dependents  of  New  York 
City  daily  newspaper  employees  with 
at  least  10  years  service.  In  addition, 
the  corporation  provides  financial  aid 
to  such  employees  and  their  families. 

Editor  attacked 

A  man  who  objected  to  seeing  his 
name  in  the  local  newspaper  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Ark.,  was  arrested  on  charges 
that  he  had  attacked  the  paper's  edi¬ 
tor. 

Allan  Ray,  co-owner  of  a  local 
trucking  paper,  was  charged  with  bat¬ 
tery  and  criminal  mischief  in  the 
attack  on  Louie  Graves,  editor  of  the 
Nashville  News. 

Graves  said  Ray  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  and  began  shouting  about  a 
story  that  had  run  the  previous  day, 
quoting  Ray.  Graves  said  Ray  had 
approached  him  in  the  past  and  said 
he  did  not  want  his  name  mentioned  in 
any  more  stories. 

The  story  concerned  a  school  board 
meeting  and  the  activity  of  a  parents’ 
group  to  which  Ray  belongs  that 
opposes  the  district’s  athletic  direc¬ 
tor.  The  newspaper  has  been  on  the 
other  side  in  the  issue. 

Graves  said  his  head  was  shoved 
through  a  window  and  slammed 
against  a  counter  during  the  attack. 

—  AP 
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Misinformed  on  Vietnam 

The  press  has  been  accused  of  inaccurate  reporting  from  Vietnam 
which  turned  public  opinion  at  home  against  the  war.  In  spite  of 
official  inquiries,  one  of  them  conducted  by  the  Pentagon,  which 
proved  this  was  not  so,  the  anti-press  attitude  has  persisted,  particu¬ 
larly  within  the  military.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  press  restrictions  during  the  Gulf  war. 

Clark  Clifford,  who  was  Secretary  of  Defense  during  the  Johnson 
administration  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War,  is  the  latest  to  state 
that  the  press  got  a  bad  rap  and  the  allegations  are  not  true. 

He  certainly  was  in  a  position  to  know. 

In  his  memoirs.  Counsel  to  the  President,  just  published  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  Clifford  has  this  to  say  on  Page  474: 

“Supporters  of  the  war  would  later  single  out  inaccurate  reporting 
by  the  press  during  the  Tet  Offensive  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
turnaround  in  American  public  opinion  just  when,  they  said,  we  were 
in  a  position  to  win  in  the  field.  This  view  is  misinformed:  the  press 
made  errors  in  reporting,  as  it  does  in  every  war,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
reporting  from  the  war  zone  reflected  the  official  position.  Contrary 
to  right-wing  revisionism,  reporters  and  the  antiwar  movement  did 
not  defeat  America  in  Vietnam.  Our  policy  failed  because  it  was 
based  on  false  premises  and  false  promises.  Had  the  results  in  Viet¬ 
nam  approached,  even  remotely,  what  Washington  and  Saigon  had 
publicly  predicted  for  many  years,  the  American  people  would  have 
continued  to  support  their  government. 

“Thus  the  most  serious  American  casualty  at  Tet  was  the  loss  of 
the  public’s  confidence  in  its  leaders.  Tet  hurt  the  administration 
where  it  needed  support  most,  with  Congress  and  the  American 
people — not  because  of  the  reporting,  but  because  of  the  event  itself, 
and  what  it  said  about  the  credibility  of  American  leaders.” 

Clifford  added:  “Public  confidence  in  General  Westmoreland,  high 
until  Tet,  was  shattered,  never  to  be  rebuilt;  for  the  rest  of  the 
American  government,  including  President  Johnson,  it  was  severely 
damaged.” 

The  myth  of  the  press’s  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  Vietnam 
War  should  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all.  If  the  quotes  above  were 
reprinted  on  a  lot  of  American  editorial  pages,  it  would  be  a  good  way 
to  start. 

List  of  barred  aiiens 

A  revision  of  the  immigration  law  last  year  barring  the  State 
Department  from  excluding  a  person  because  of  beliefs  or  political 
affiliations  was  generally  applauded  by  the  press  as  long  overdue. 
There  are  said  to  be  250,000  names  on  the  list  of  persons  who  have 
been  barred  for  those  reasons.  Under  the  revision,  each  one  would 
have  had  to  apply  to  have  his  or  her  name  removed  from  the  list. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  are  now  taking  long-overdue  action  to 
make  the  State  Department  purge  the  list  on  its  own.  However,  the 
Senate  measure  contains  a  proviso  permitting  the  secretary  of  state 
to  keep  an  alien’s  name  on  the  list  by  certifying  certain  compelling 
reasons.  It  is  an  opening  for  abuse  if  not  properly  policed. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  newspaper  publishers,  distributors  must  unite  against  IRS 


Your  article  “Avoid  the  cocktail 
napkin  approach,”  in  your  March  2 
issue,  clearly  misses  the  point.  Ross’ 
five-point  plan  to  writing  an  ironclad 
service  contract  which  will  stand  up 
to  any  government  audit  is,  simply, 
nonsense. 

It  is  time  for  newspaper  publishers 
and  newspaper  distributors,  such  as 
myself,  to  realize  that  we  have  been 
targeted  by  the  IRS  (as  well  as  local 
and  state  governments)  as  an  industry 
which  has  misclassified  its  workers. 

My  company  has  attempted  to 
qualify  our  workers  for  independent 
contractor  status  through  a  detailed 
service  agreement — as  Ross  sug¬ 
gests.  Our  delivery  people  use  their 
own  vehicles,  use  assistants  or  assign 
the  delivery  work  to  their  subcontrac¬ 
tors,  submit  weekly  invoices  calcu¬ 
lated  at  a  negotiated  per-piece  rate. 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  told  members  of 
the  International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association:  “If  your  newspaper 
has  that  drab,  run-down  appearance,  if 
its  editorials  are  so  fuddy-duddy  that 
they  put  you  to  sleep,  if  the  news 
report  reads  like  the  now  departed 
Literary  Digest, in  short — if  your 
newspaper  lacks  kick,  drive,  zest, 
human  interest  and  character,  I  think 
you  have  a  right  to  cry  on  ‘the  old 
man’s  shoulder’  until  he  hires  a  new 
editor  and  gives  him  enough  latitude 
to  turn  in  a  good  performance.” 

♦  *  * 

Newspapers  received  38%  of  the 
budgets  of  national  advertisers  in 
1940,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.The  expenditure 
of  $160,838,780  was  2%  less  than  the 
1939  share. 

*  *  ♦ 

An  expose  by  the  Philadelphia 
Record  forced  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  to  ban  the  shipment  of  oil  to  Japan 
from  that  port.  The  Record  discov¬ 
ered  a  large  shipment  of  lubricating  oil 
was  being  loaded  on  a  Japanese 
tanker  while  East  Coast  users  were 
being  admonished  by  government 
offices  to  conserve  fuel  and  oil. 


and  receive  no  training  or  direction 
from  management  whatsoever. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
New  York  state  Department  of  Labor 
audit,  as  well  as  an  IRS  audit,  based 
on  the  treatment  of  our  workers  as 
independent  contractors. 

Federal  and  state  governments  are 
determined  to  generate  millions  of 
dollars  in  tax  revenue  through  the 
reclassification  of  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  people.  The  20  common-law  fac¬ 
tors,  to  which  Ross  refers,  are  so  sub¬ 
jective  in  their  nature  that  no  con¬ 
tract,  no  w'orking  relationship,  could 
qualify. 

As  a  result  of  my  audits  I  have  come 
to  understand  the  government’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  20  common-law  fac¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  factors  states  that  the 
worker  must  offer  his  services  to  the 
general  public  to  qualify  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor.  The  government 
has  determined  this  to  mean  that  if  the 
worker  does  not  advertise  his  services 
in  newspapers  or  the  yellow  pages,  he 
does  not  meet  this  requirement. 

Further,  for  the  worker  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  truly  an  independent  bus¬ 
inessman,  he  must  rent  an  office, 
present  bills  on  his  own  letterhead, 
and  be  distributing  for  other  compa¬ 
nies.  If  the  worker  does  not  make 
deliveries  for  several  companies, 
simultaneously,  the  IRS  considers 


him  to  be  an  employee.  If  he  does  not 
make  a  significant  financial  invest¬ 
ment  in  his  business  of  delivering 
newspapers,  he  is  an  employee.  If  the 
services  that  he  provides  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  company’s  business, 
he  is  an  employee.  If  the  worker  can¬ 
not  make  a  profit  or  loss,  he  is  an 
employee.  If  the  worker  can  quit 
without  liability,  he  is  an  employee.  If 
the  worker  has  a  continuing  working 
relationship  with  the  company,  he  is 
an  employee.  If  the  worker  provides 
services  that  must  be  rendered  per¬ 
sonally — guess  what? — he  is  an 
employee. 

Just  in  case  you  were  wondering, 
simply  stating  these  points  in  a  con¬ 
tract  is  not  enough.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  hiring  party  to  show 
that  this  was,  in  practice,  how  these 
contractors  performed  their  func¬ 
tions. 

My  company  has  made  the  determi¬ 
nation  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
convert  to  an  employee  relationship 
with  our  carriers.  However,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  further  stipulated  that 
inconsistent  treatment  of  workers 
(switching  from  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  status  to  employee  status)  is  an 
admission  of  guilt  and  subjects  the 
company  to  back  taxes,  penalties  and 
interest  for  all  years  that  the  indepen- 
(Continued  on  page  36} 
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with  Lynn  Harper 

Most  of  your  readers  are  trying  to 
diet.  Most  of  your  readers  will 
want  to  read  Lynn  Harper. 

This  weekly  diet  column  is  already 
a  winner  at  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Now  that  it's  going  national,  why 
not  test  it  in  your  paper? 

Call  Connie  White,  The  New  York 
Times  Syndicate,  at  800-972-3550  or 
(213)  785-9613;  fax:  (213)  785-0613. 


From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  21,  1941 


'BONUS:  l]arn  revenue  with  Lynn  Harper’s  new  90()-number  diet  line! 
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Joanne  Lagatu,  13,  sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  William  R.  Burleigh,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Scripps  Howard.  Joanne  won  in  the  25th  round  on  the  word  “antipyretic.” 


Joanne  would  like  to  thank 
her  mom,  teachers,  Dickens, 
.\lcott,"Rvain  and  Hemingwa^i 


to  spend  more  time  with  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  Especially  newspapers. 
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Get  your  act  together 

Newspapers  warned  they  had  better  make  sure  they  are  in  compliance 
with  environmental  regulations  or  face  criminal  prosecution 


By  John  Consoli 

Newspapers  had  better  begin  to  get 
their  environmental  houses  in  order 
or  expect  the  government  regulatory 
agencies  to  begin  taking  more  serious 
steps  toward  criminal  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  an  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  official 
warned  attendees  of  ANPA/TEC  91. 

Donald  Hensel,  manager/environ¬ 
mental  assistance  at  ANPA,  told  con¬ 
ference  attendees  that  there  is  a  trend 
away  from  government  agencies’ 
cooperating  with  newspapers  in  order 
to  achieve  compliance  and  a  move 
toward  criminal  enforcement  to 
achieve  compliance. 

“Not  long  ago,”  he  said,  “compa¬ 
nies  relied  on  inspectors  from  regulat¬ 
ory  agencies,  as  one  would  a  consul¬ 
tant,  to  identify  violations  and  assist 
the  company  in  correcting  the  irregu¬ 
larities,  thereby  bringing  the  com¬ 
pany  into  compliance,”  Hensel  said. 

“Recently,  the  procedure  appears 
to  be  changing.  Now  the  procedure 
may  be  to  identify  recent  regula¬ 
tory  inspections  where  violations 
occurred  and  then  schedule  criminal 
prosecution.” 

Inspectors,  Hensel  said,  may 
secure  a  search  warrant,  obtain  a 
police  escort  and  then  come  to  the 
plant  to  secure  evidence. 

“Government  regulators  may  not 
be  interested  in  working  with  the 
industry  to  achieve  compliance,” 
Hensel  warned.  “They  may  use  a 
lengthy  jail  sentence  as  a  mechanism 
to  force  compliance.” 

Hensel  said  another  trend  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  is  their  plan  to 
work  together  and  cooperate  on  field 
and  enforcement  activities. 

“In  specific,  the  agencies  will 
exchange  information,  data  and 
training  for  agency  personnel,  refer¬ 
rals  of  possible  violations  of  statutes 


and  regulations,  sharing  of  technical 
and  professional  assistance,  and 
coordination  of  compliance  and 
enforcement  activities,”  Hensel  said. 

“In  other  words,  if  inspectors  from 
one  agency  see  a  violation  of  the  other 
agency’s  regulations,  the  information 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  other  agency. 

“The  message  is  clear.  In  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 
achieve  cost-effective  enforcement 
activities  and  greater  cooperation 
between  the  regulatory  agencies  to 


achieve  compliance,”  Hensel  said. 
“The  fines  will  be  larger  for  violations 
and  the  emphasis  will  be  on  criminal 
prosecution  of  wrongdoing  to  achieve 
compliance  rather  than  having  the 
inspectors  act  as  consultants  to 
achieve  compliance.” 

Hensel  urged  ANPA  members  to 
call  on  the  association’s  industrial 
hygienists  to  conduct  environmental 
audits  at  their  newspaper  plants  to 
identify  potential  violations  so  man¬ 
agement  can  correct  the  problems 
before  the  inspectors  from  the  EPA 
and  OSHA  “knock  at  the  door.” 

Among  the  services  ANPA  offers 
to  member  newspapers: 

•  Telephone  consultation.  ANPA 
industrial  hygienists  are  available  to 
assist  member  newspapers  with  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  about  compliance  with 
various  EPA  and  OSHA  regulations, 
developments  of  individual  pro¬ 
grams,  aiKl  employee  inquiries. 

•  Environmental  audits.  ANPA 
industrial  hygienists  review  the  news¬ 
paper’s  environmental,  health  and 


safety  records,  programs,  policies 
and  procedures.  Examples  of  pro¬ 
grams  include:  hearing  conservation; 
hazard  communication;  safety,  lock¬ 
out/tagout,  waste  management, 
emergency  response  and  government 
liaison.  In  addition,  ANPA  conducts 
a  walk-through  safety  inspection  of 
the  facility. 

•  Industrial  hygiene  monitoring. 
Newspaper  management  may  elect  to 
have  industrial  hygiene  monitoring 
performed  in  order  to  address 


employee  concerns,  or  to  ascertain 
exposure  levels  for  other  purposes. 
ANPA  offers  member  newspaper 
companies  various  types  of  testing  to 
address  specific  concerns.  They  in¬ 
clude:  ink  mist  and  paper  dust  sam¬ 
pling;  workplace  air  contaminant 
sampling;  bulk  ink  analysis;  noise 
studies;  ergonomic  studies;  and  radia¬ 
tion  testing. 

ANPA  conducts  in-plant  surveys  at 
a  cost  of  $325  per  industrial  hygienist, 
plus  travel  costs,  meals  and  incidental 
expenses.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
charge  of  $325  per  day  for  report 
writing.  The  number  of  industrial 
hygienists  and  the  time  needed  to 
complete  the  survey  and  prepare  the 
report  depend  upon  the  complexity. 
Bulk  ink  analysis  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  visiting  the  newspaper  plant,  so 
the  fee  for  this  testing  is  based  entirely 
on  the  sample  analytical  costs. 

Michael  Stem,  production  manager 
of  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers  Inc., 
also  warned  newspapers  to  be  vigilant 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


“Government  regulators  may  not  be  interested  in 
working  with  the  industry  to  achieve  compiiance,” 
Hensei  warned.  “They  may  use  a  iengthy  jaii  sentence 
as  a  mechanism  to  force  compiiance.” 


Comply 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

in  their  compliance  with  environmen¬ 
tal  regulations. 

“In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste  printing  inks  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  difficult  and  fraught 
with  danger,”  Stern  told  the  ANPA/ 
TEC  panel  “Environmental  Com¬ 
pliance:  Avoiding  Jail  and  Lawsuits.” 

“Properly  disposing  of  waste  ink 
has  become  horrendously  expensive. 
Prices  range  from  $250  to  $800  per 
barrel,  and  this  is  just  the  beginning.” 

Stern  advised  newspapers  to  check 
out  carefully  any  contract  haulers 
used  to  dispose  of  waste  ink. 

“Don’t  take  anyone’s  word  for 


anything.  Obtain  certificates  of 
destruction  for  the  material  and  know 
what  happens  to  empty  barrels.  This 
is  essential  because  your  label  is  on 
the  drum  and  your  name  is  on  the 
manifest. 

“If  your  barrels  should  turn  up  at  a 
Superfund  site,  you  could  be  liable  for 
some  significant  cleanup  costs.  Some 
newspapers  have  already  been 
involved  in  seven-figure  costs,  even 
though  at  the  time  of  disposal  they 
were  in  compliance  with  the  law.” 

Stern  urged  newspapers  to  look 
into  reducing  ink  waste  by  reclaiming 
it.  He  said,  however,  that  this  alterna¬ 
tive  is  not  without  potential  problems 
since  a  newspaper  that  reclaims  ink 
could  be  classed  as  a  hazardous  waste 
recycling  facility  and  would  need  spe¬ 
cial  permits  to  operate. 


Stern  advised  newspapers  to  be 
aware  of  every  item  entering  the 
waste  stream  from  their  plants  such  as 
plates,  strapping,  disposable  cores 
and  pallets. 

“In  times  of  recession,  many  news¬ 
papers  traditionally  take  an  ax  to  the 
dreaded  fat  in  their  budgets,”  Stem 
said.  “Too  often  in  the  past,  this  has 
included  safety  and  health. 

“Perhaps  now  the  time  has  come  to 
make  an  investment  in  safety  and 
health  by  making  it  part  of  the  culture 
and  climate  of  the  organization. 

“Safety  and  health  need  to  be 
viewed  as  an  indication  of  operational 
efficiency,  rather  than  a  burden  or  a 
drain,”  Stern  said.  “It  should  be  an 
inherent  part  of  operating  a  business, 
not  an  obscure  concept  best  left  to 
specialists.” 


Ink  reclamation  growing,  not  booming 


Increasing  public  and  regulatory 
pressure  for  newspapers  to  clean  up 
their  environmental  acts  has  meant 
growth,  not  a  windfall,  for  recycling 
system  vendors. 

Several  vendors  of  recycling  sys¬ 
tems  and  services  at  AN  PA/TEC  said 
sales  were  continuing,  but  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  afflicted  by  the  same  reces¬ 
sion  plaguing  newspapers. 

“Environmental  pressures  are  up 
but  newspapers’  capital  budgets  are 
down,”  said  one  executive  at  Semler 
Industries  Inc.,  which  nevertheless 
reported  one  of  its  best  years  in  recent 
history  last  year. 

Semler  introduced  what  it  said  was 
the  first  recycling  system  especially 
designed  for  water-based  flexo  news 
inks. 

Selling  for  $70,000  to  $150,000,  the 
unit  uses  no  chemistry  and  recycles 
all  water  and  ink. 


About  half  of  the  flexo  newspaper 
installations  are  allowed  by  local 
authorities  to  dump  cleanup  waste 
from  water-based  flexo  inks  into 
wastewater  systems,  the  others  do 
not,  Semler  said. 

Semler  executives  expected  that 
increasingly  stringent  federal  regula¬ 
tion  of  volatile  organic  compounds, 
released  from  oil-based  inks  during 
printing,  would  boost  flexo  press 
sales,  which  have  lagged  expecta¬ 
tions. 

STl  Inc.,  with  30  oil-based  ink 
recovery  systems  operating,  expects 
another  10  sales  this  year,  according 
to  president  Hank  Leonard. 

The  company  introduced  a  centri¬ 
fuge  to  its  system  and  showed  a  new 
system  for  smaller  papers. 

With  the  cost  of  disposal  increas¬ 
ing,  STl’s  Hank  Leonard  said,  recy¬ 
cling  is  becoming  more  cost-effective. 


Disposing  a  55-gallon  drum  of 
waste  ink  can  cost  up  to  $800.  And 
federal  and  state  regulations  are 
becoming  increasingly  stringent,  with 
tougher  enforcement  and  stiffer 
penalties.  Legal  liabilities  in  civil 
court  have  also  risen. 

STI  announced  a  new  unit  for 
recovering  solvents  from  press 
cleanup.  The  unit  is  part  of  a  larger 
installation  at  the  Toronto  Star. 

Likewise,  the  Ink  Co.,  which  two 
years  ago  started  a  mobile  recycling 
service  using  two  units  on  tractor- 
trailers,  is  planning  to  add  solvent 
recovery  units  to  the  trucks. 

In  two  years  the  trucks  have 
recycled  more  than  1  million  gallons 
of  ink. 

Newspapers  “are  going  to  be  recy¬ 
cling  anything  they  can  recycle,” 
STI’s  Leonard  said. 

— George  Garneau 


Public  comment  sought  on  California  JOA  bid 


United  States  Attorney  General 
Dick  Thornburgh  has  asked  for  public 
comments  on  an  amended  report  by 
the  Justice  Department’s  Antitrust 
Division  recommending  approval  of  a 
joint  operating  agreement  between 
the  Manteca  (Calif.)  News  and  the 
Manteca  Bulletin.  The  comment 
period  ends  July  18. 

After  an  initial  investigation  in 
1989,  the  Antitrust  Division  recom¬ 
mended  the  JOA  be  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  the  applicants  had  failed 
to  show  the  Manteca  News  could  not 
be  made  profitable  through  reason¬ 
able  management  practices,  as 
required  by  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 


tion  Act. 

That  recommendation  was 
amended  May  31,  however,  by  the 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the 
Antitrust  Division,  who  reported  that 
in  the  two  years  since  the  initial  inves¬ 
tigation,  the  News’  ad  revenues  had 
declined  and  its  annual  losses  were 
greater  as  it  faced  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  Bulletin. 

The  assistant  attorney  general 
found  the  News’  losses  are  now 
irreversible  and  recommended 
approval  of  the  JOA  application, 
which  was  filed  July  13,  1988. 

Comments  can  be  mailed  or  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 


eral  for  Administration,  Justice  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Washington,  D.C.,  20530,  by 
July  18.  Five  copies  of  comments 
must  be  submitted. 

Post  gives  back 
half-day  to  Guild 

New  York  Post  publisher  Peter  S. 
Kalikow  has  agreed  to  give  back  a  half¬ 
day  to  Guild-represented  employees 
who  had  conceded  to  work  four  days 
a  week  as  part  of  a  plan  to  save  the 
paper. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  sues  ex-pubiisher  Page 

Newspaper  contends  he  disclosed  confidential 
information  to  potential  investors 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Robert  E.  Page  is  embroiled  in 
another  legal  battle  —  this  one  with 
his  former  partners  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The  Sun-Times  says  Page,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  former  president  and  publisher, 
took  confidential  financial  informa¬ 
tion  with  him  when  he  left  the  paper  in 
1988,  that  he  showed  that  material  to 
potential  investors  in  his  California 
newspaper  chain  —  and  that  he  may 
still  have  some  copies  of  confidential 
material  salted  away  even  now, 
despite  a  judge’s  order  to  return 
everything  to  the  Sun-Times. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  its  parent,  the  Sun-Times 
Company,  accuse  Page  of  breaching 
his  separation  agreement  by  divulging 
confidential  information  about  the 
Sun-Times  when  he  was  seeking 
investors  for  the  California  newspa¬ 
per  chain  he  helped  form. 

Majority  partners  of  that  chain  — 
Page  Group  Publishing  —  fired  Page 
in  May.  Page,  who  owns  15%  of  the 
venture,  and  the  Page  Group  partners 
have  exchanged  lawsuits  in  California 
{E&P,  May  25,  1991.  P.  19). 

It  was  because  of  that  California 
lawsuit,  the  Sun-Times  says,  that  the 
newspaper  learned  that  in  October 
j  1989  Page  sent  copies  of  confidential 
financial  information  about  the  Sun- 
Times  to  potential  investors  in  the 
New  York  firm  Commonwealth  Capi¬ 
tal  Partners  Ltd. 

The  Sun-Times  lawsuit  said  the  dis¬ 
closure  breached  an  agreement  Page 
had  signed  with  the  newspaper  to 
return  all  confidential  material  he 
possessed  when  he  left  the  paper  in 
August  1988.  The  paper  is  suing  to 
end  its  future  financial  obligations  to 
Page,  and  for  the  return  of  payments 
already  made. 

On  June  3,  the  same  day  the  lawsuit 
was  filed,  the  Sun-Times  won  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  from  Judge 
Illana  D.  Rovner  ordering  Page  to 
return  all  copies  of  the  confidential 
material.  The  paper  also  won  a  pro¬ 
tective  order  barring  public  release  of 
the  information. 

According  to  Sun-Times  attorney 
Lawrence  R.  Levin,  Page  turned  over 
copies  of  material  to  Sun-Times  rep- 


Bob  Page 


resentatives  June  12,  but  the  paper 
believes  that  Page  may  still  be  retain¬ 
ing  some  confidential  material. 

“We’ve  gotten  back  what  we 
believe  to  be  at  least  some  of  the 
important  material.  We  have  clearly 
not  gotten  back  everything  we  have 
asked  for,  including  some  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  that  we  know  for  a  fact  were 
disclosed’’  to  Commonwealth  Capital 
Partners,  Levin  said  in  an  interview  at 
his  firm.  Levin  &  Funkhouser  Ltd. 

“We  don’t  know  why  material 
appears  to  be  missing,’’  Levin  added. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  Sun-Times  says 
Page  disclosed  to  Commonwealth 
“the  fiscal  1988  combined  income 
summaries  of  the  Sun-Times  Compa¬ 
nies  and  a  20-year  analysis  of  key 
indicators  used  by  the  Sun-Times 
Companies  as  part  of  their  strategic 
planning,  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
Sun-Times  Companies’  revenues, 
sources  of  funds,  expenses  and  prof¬ 
its  for  the  periods  1968-1977  and  1978- 

1987. ” 

Attorney  Levin  said  June  17  the 
paper  believes  that  Page  had  returned 
only  “part  of  the  20-year  analysis,” 
and  that  he  had  also  not  returned 
“some  of  the  underlying  cash  flows 
and  other  key  financial  material  from 

1988. ” 

The  Sun-Times  lawsuit  says  Page 
wrote  in  his  letter  to  Commonwealth 
that  he  “had  no  right  to  retain  this 
information”  and  that  he  had  “agreed 


to  turn  over  all  financial  information 
when  [he]  resigned  last  year  from  the 
Sun-Times  companies.” 

Page’s  motive  for  disclosing  the 
information  is  not  clear  from  the  law¬ 
suit.  He  may,  however,  have  been 
trying  to  take  credit  for  the  financial 
performance  of  the  paper. 

Sun-Times  attorney  Levin  in  an 
interview  repeatedly  described  the 
financial  material  as  “highly  favor¬ 
able”  to  the  Sun-Times. 

“While  the  information  is  highly 
favorable,  however,  what  it  would 
give  the  competition  is  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  match  what  the  Sun-Times  does 
over  20  years  and  to  know  how  and 
where  to  best  injure  the  Sun-Times  in 
competing  with  it,”  Levin  said. 

Levin  also  suggested  that  the  letter 
to  the  New  York  investment  firm  is 
not  the  first  time  Robert  Page  had 
violated  the  separation  agreement. 

“He  knowingly  and  intentionally 
took  steps  that  could  endanger  [the 
Sun-Times  companies’]  ability  to 
compete  as  effectively  as  they  could 
with  the  [rival  Chicago]  Tri¬ 
bune  .  .  .  We  think  that  there  may  be 
some  damages  that  go  beyond  the 
monies  he  took  [under  the  agree¬ 
ment],  and  he  should  compensate  the 
Sun-Times  for  those  damages,  as 
well,”  Levin  said. 

Levin  declined  to  describe  specifi- 
cally  the  “damage”  Page  had 
wreaked. 

“However,”  he  said,  “there  have 
been  a  number  of  news  stories  where 
we  think  selective  information  was 
used  that  did  not  give  an  accurate 
picture  about  the  Sun-Times  that  may 
have  resulted  from  actions  by  Bob 
Page. 

“Moreover,”  Levin  continued, 
“certain  actions  taken  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  —  who  has  obviously  found 
the  Sun-Times  a  tough  competitor  — 
may  have  resulted  from  information 
leaks.” 

The  Sun-Times  is  apparently  irri¬ 
tated,  too,  by  comments  Page  has 
made  that  stray  from  the  agreed-upon 
explanation  for  his  departure  from  the 
newspaper  he  helped  buy  from 
Rupert  Murdoch  in  the  1986  $145  mil¬ 
lion  leverage  buyout. 

Page,  according  to  published 
reports  at  the  time,  received  a 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  National  throws  in  the  towel 

After  16  months  and  more  than  $100  million  in  losses, 
Frank  Deford’s  Mexican-backed  national  sports  daily  closes 


By  George  Gameau 

In  a  bold  but  costly  fight  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  first  nationwide  U.S.  sports 
daily,  The  National  threw  in  the  towel 
after  16  months  of  pounding  by  distri¬ 
bution  problems  and  an  economic 
recession. 

Owner  Emilio  Azcarraga  of  Mexico 
closed  the  paper  June  12  after  chalk¬ 
ing  up  more  than  $  100  million  in  losses 
trying  to  emulate  successful  sports 
papers  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

The  action  left  275  employees,  175 
of  them  journalists,  jobless  at  a  time 
when  many  newspapers  are  cutting 
staff  to  offset  sharply  reduced  ad 
revenue.  They  were  to  receive  60 
days’  pay. 

National  editor  Frank  Deford,  who 
made  his  fame  writing  for  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  magazine,  said  the  National 
underestimated  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  papers  to  readers. 

“We  did  not  place  sufficient 
emphasis  on  distribution,”  Deford 
said.  “That  was  the  fatal  flaw.  It’s  a 
shame  we  could  succeed  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  but  not  as  a  business.” 

The  National’s  circulation  reached 
250,000  but,  when  the  price  was 
raised  50%,  to  750,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  operating  losses,  circulation 
slipped  to  about  200,000.  It  was  sold 
in  1 1  metropolitan  areas. 


Adding  to  start-up  problems,  the 
National  was  launched  in  January 
1990,  just  as  a  recession  settled  over 
the  U  .S.  economy  and  turned  into  one 
of  the  worst  downturns  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  20  or  30  years. 

The  National  paid  six-figure  sala¬ 
ries  to  lure  some  of  the  nation’s  top 
sportswriters  away  from  leading  dai¬ 
lies.  It  used  the  most  sophisticated 
computerized  prepress  equipment 
and  contract  printing  plants  around 
the  country. 

Based  in  New  York,  the  paper 
planned  to  break  even  after  three 


The  National's  editorial  product 
was  solid,  but  distribution  problem, 
and  its  750  doily  cover  price  led  to 
its  demise. 

years  and  turn  a  profit  in  five.  But 
advertising  and  circulation  came 
slower  than  expected  and  losses  ran 
bigger,  with  no  improvement  in  sight. 
Deford  said. 

In  an  effort  to  stanch  losses  last 
November,  former  New  York  Post 
publisher  Peter  Price  was  removed  as 


publisher  and  replaced  by  Azcarraga 
associate  Jaime  Davila. 

The  main  bugaboo  was  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  National  had  to  truck  papers 
from  printers  to  a  series  of  wholesal¬ 
ers,  including  a  group  managed  by 
Wall  Street  Journal  publisher  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  The  wholesalers,  who 
delivered  other  papers  as  well,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  National  to  newsstands  and 
newsracks. 

Too  often  schedules  did  not  align. 
Sometimes  the  National  arrived  too 
late  for  them  to  meet  deadlines  for 
other  papers. 


To  meet  delivery  schedules,  the 
National’s  deadline  was  too  early  to 
include  scores  from  West  Coast 
games. 

“By  having  indirect  delivery,  we 
were  unable  to  get  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  required  to  make  this  a  successful 
product,”  production  manager  Paul 
Lynch  said.  “Too  often  people  could  j 
not  find  the  product.  That  was  frus¬ 
trating.” 

He  lamented  that  the  National’s 
demise  came  as  readers  were  accept-  ; 
ing  it. 

When  it  closed,  the  National  was  | 
testing  its  own  delivery  in  Chicago.  j 
While  results  were  good,  costs  were  ; 
high.  It  also  discussed  distribution  ^ 

through  major  metropolitan  dailies.  j 

Deford  admitted  he  had  “operated  i 
somewhat  in  ignorance”  about  daily  ] 
circulation  but  said,  “I  have  more 
admiration  for  USA  Today's  distribu-  ; 

tion  system  than  I  ever  did  before.  It’s  | 
like  the  Roman  army.”  j 

Despite  its  failure ,  the  N ational  was 
praised  in  professional  circles  for  its 
personality,  aggressive  coverage  and 
design. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  said 
the  National’s  “talented  crew  pro¬ 
vided  scoops,  special  features  and 
enough  statistics  to  satisfy  any  sports 
junkie.” 

But  the  market  was  crowded,  with 
daily  sports  sections  in  newspapers 
around  the  country,  plus  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Sporting  News  in  the 
national  magazine  field,  USA  To¬ 
day’s  national  daily  sports  section, 
and,  earlier  this  year,  Gannett’s  Base¬ 
ball  Weekly. 

The  National’s  demise  does  not 
mean  there  is  no  market  for  a  national 
sports  daily.  Deford  said. 

“All  it  says  is,  if  you  don’t  have 
proper  distribution,  you  can’t  have  a 
national  sports  paper.  If  we  had  distri¬ 
bution,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
we  would  be  a  raging  success,”  he 
said,  pointing  out  that  USA  Today 
still  loses  money  after  seven  years. 

John  Hartman,  ajournalism  profes¬ 
sor  at  Central  Michigan  University  in 
Mount  Pleasant  who  is  writing  a  book 
about  USA  Today,  disagreed. 

“Basically  [the  National]  was  a 
flawed  idea  from  the  start  and  was 
poorly  executed,”  he  said.  “I  call  it 


The  action  left  275  employees,  175  of  them 
journalists,  jobless  at  a  time  when  many  newspapers 
are  cutting  staff  to  offset  sharply  reduced  ad  revenue. 
They  were  to  receive  60  days’  pay. 
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Frank  Deford’s  sports  journalism  fan¬ 
tasy  camp.” 

Deford’s  fame,  he  said,  “obscured 
business  reality.  There  never  was  a 
market  for  the  National.  It  was  dead 
on  arrival.” 

While  the  National  found  some 
market,  it  proved  to  be  unprofitable. 

Hartman  said  advertisers  could 
reach  more  sports  fans  in  such  publi¬ 
cations  as  Sports  Illustrated  or  USA 
Today. 

He  said  the  National  may  have 


forced  USA  Today  to  hold  onto  its 
franchise,  which  depends  heavily  on 
its  sports  coverage.  The  National’s 
death  gives  USA  Today,  with  Base¬ 
ball  Weekly,  a  more  firm  hold  on  the 
national  sports  newspaper  market,  he 
said. 

Deford  said  the  National’s  popu¬ 
larity  “proved  newspapers  are  too 
damn  bland,  that  that  kind  of  tone  and 
attitude  is  more  the  way  newspapers 
have  to  be.  It  showed  people  want  a 
more  personal  paper,  a  paper  that  is 


It  has  made  some  impact.  Since  the 
National  started.  Sporting  News 
redesigned,  the  New  York  Times 
revamped  and  expanded  its  sports 
section,  and  Gannett  started  Baseball 
Weekly. 

Deford  said  he  had  always  believed 
the  paper  had  a  chance.  It  just  did  not 
get  the  luck  it  needed. 

He  would  write  its  epitaph:  “Damn 
good  newspaper.  Read  it  and  weep.” 


Fired  Chicago  Tribune  exec  indicted  for  fraud 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Robert  L.  Dickey  —  once  a  fast- 
track  newspaper  executive  who  rose 
to  marketing  director  of  the  Tribune 
Co.  —  has  been  charged  with  embez¬ 
zling  about  $890,000  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

In  a  criminal  information  filed  June 
4  by  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert 
Kent  Jr.,  Dickey,  44,  is  accused  of 
fraudulently  billing  the  newspaper 
over  four  years  for  a  wide  variety  of 
personal  goods  and  services. 

Among  them:  gold  coins;  lavish  ste¬ 
reo  and  video  systems;  landscaping 
and  furniture  for  his  North  Shore 
home;  golf  equipment;  artwork; 
watches,  and  even  a  $1,497  miniature 
dollhouse. 

Federal  prosecutors  allege  Dickey 
amassed  these  goods  and  services  by 
cooking  some  66  invoices  that  passed 
through  his  hands  as  the  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
newspaper  between  1985  and  1989. 

Dickey  is  charged  with  one  count  of 
mail  fraud.  Prosecutors  say  he  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Dickey’s  attorney,  James  Montana 
Jr.,  said  Dickey  is  scheduled  to 
appear  in  federal  court  June  24,  “at 
which  time  he  is  expected  to  enter  a 
plea  of  guilty.” 

Dickey’s  alleged  embezzlement 
was  discovered  in  July  1990,  about 
eight  months  after  he  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  marketing  director  of  the 
parent  Tribune  Co.  corporation 
(E&P,  July  21,  1990,  P.  13).  He  was 
fired,  and  the  newspaper  placed  an 
$850,000  lien  against  his  house  in  the 
tony  Chicago  suburb  of  Kenilworth. 

Attorney  Montana  said  Dickey  had 
made  restitution  to  the  Tribune  of 
$720,000,  most  of  which  had  been 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  house. 

Dickey  also  “sat  down  with 
[Tribune  officials]  and  he  went  over 
all  the  items  [misappropriated]  to 
show  them  the  manner  in  which  they 


were  done,”  Montana  said. 

It  was  the  Tribune  which  alerted 
federal  authorities  to  the  alleged  mis¬ 
appropriation. 

As  the  newspaper’s  marketing 
director,  Dickey  supervised  the  entire 
range  of  its  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tional  activities. 

The  federal  criminal  information 
accuses  Dickey  of  using  that  position 
to  cleverly  disguise  massive  misap¬ 
propriations  of  newspaper  funds. 

For  instance,  by  far  the  biggest  mis¬ 
appropriation  was  the  false  billing  for 
a  total  of  $748,352  in  American  Eagle 
gold  coins. 

Federal  prosecutors  say  Dickey 
altered  several  of  the  invoices  for  the 
coins  so  that  the  “AE”  appearing  on 
the  bill  from  a  Waukegan,  Ill.,  coin 
dealer  appeared  to  refer  to  a  Tribune 
employee  incentive  program  known 
as  “Advertising  Excellence.” 

The  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  and 
U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service  said 
Dickey  later  had  sold  those  coins  for 
cash. 

On  another  occasion,  some  $34,400 
in  bills  to  a  furniture  business  were 
explained  as  furniture  to  be  used  as 
part  of  a  promotion  on  the  USS  Chi¬ 
cago.  Actually,  the  furniture  had 
gone  into  Dickey’s  home. 

In  the  criminal  information,  federal 
authorities  listed  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  alleged  misappropriations: 

•  $31,500  for  landscaping. 

•  $18,000  for  audio  and  video 
equipment  in  his  home. 

•  $9,500  for  camera  equipment, 
explained  away  as  a  purchase  for  a 
Tribune  sales  conference. 

•  $7,800  for  carpentry  work  and 
$2,000  for  painting  at  Dickey’s  home. 

•  $6,100  in  artwork,  explained  as 
purchases  for  design  work  on  mar¬ 
keting  efforts. 

•  $6,000  for  golf  equipment,  justi¬ 
fied  as  the  prize  in  a  drawing  for  Tri¬ 
bune  guests  at  a  golf  tournament. 

•  $5,000  for  a  miniature  replica  of 
the  Heart  of  America  racing  yacht. 


•  $3,300  in  “motorized  vehicles,” 
explained  as  prizes  in  an  incentive 
program. 

•  $2,700  in  billings  from  the  yuppie 
gadget  catalog,  the  Sharper  Image. 

•  $1,000  in  artificial  flowers  and 
plants,  explained  as  decorations  for  a 
newspaper  conference  room. 

•  $500  for  a  gold  locket  and  chain 
from  Tiffany. 

Boston  Globe 
to  cut  managers 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  had  its 
first-ever  operating  loss  in  the  first 
quarter  this  year,  has  announced  a 
buyout  plan  to  eliminate  25  manage¬ 
rial  positions. 

Publisher  William  O.  Taylor 
announced  the  program  at  a  regular 
department  heads  meeting  May  29. 
The  plan  is  voluntary,  and  the  offer  is 
good  through  Aug.  1 ,  said  Richard  P. 
Gulla,  Globe  spokesman. 

Eligible  are  managers  with  20  years 
of  service  who  are  52  as  of  Aug.  1 ,  and 
anyone  62  years  old  with  15  years  of 
service. 

The  Globe  has  about  2,050  employ¬ 
ees,  including  about  175  managers. 
About  40  of  them  are  eligible  for  the 
buyout  plan.  The  newspaper  has  had 
several  rounds  of  budget  cuts  and 
announced  it  would  reduce  employ¬ 
ment  by  100  through  attrition  within 
five  years.  —  AP 

AFF  picks  Snyder 

Wallace  S.  Snyder  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Howard  Bell,  who 
earlier  had  announced  his  retirement 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1991. 

Snyder,  48,  joined  AAF  in  1985  as 
senior  vice  president/government 
relations  and  is  currently  executive 
vice  president/government  relations 
and  general  counsel. 
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Rockwell  International,  Harland  Simon,  PressLink 
Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  win  E&P  booth  awards 


Harland  Simon  —  Medium  Island  Booth  winner 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  —  Small  Island 
Booth  winner 


[Pn\'/  Dll 


Rockwell  International,  Harland  Simon  Automation 
Systems  Inc.,  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  Inc.,  and 
PressLink  Inc.  were  the  top  winners  in  the  19th  annual 
Editor  &  Publisher  Equipment  Exposition  Awards  contest 
at  ANPA/TEC  91. 

Rockwell  won  first  place  in  the  Large  Island  Booth 
category  —  over  3,500  square  feet  —  in  the  judging  which 
took  place  during  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  63rd  Technical  Exposition  and  Conference 
held  in  Las  Vegas  June  8-12. 

Winning  certificates  of  merit  in  the  Large  Island  Booth 
category  were  Harris  Graphics  Corp.  and  Lamb  Grays 
Harbor  Co. 

Harland  Simon  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  Medium 
Island  Booth  category  —  1 ,000  to  3,499  square  feet.  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  merit  in  that  category  were  awarded  to  Anitec 
division  of  International  Paper  and  to  Nikon  Inc. 

Winning  the  Small  Island  Booth  category  —  for  booths 
under  1 ,000  square  feet  —  was  Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Inc.  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  TV  Listing  Inc. 
and  Jervis  B.  Webb  Company. 

PressLink  Inc.  won  first  prize  in  the  Non-Island  booth 
category.  Certificates  of  merit  were  won  by  Motorola 
Communications  and  Electronics  and  by  Octel  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp. 


Rockwell  International  —  Large  Island  Booth  winner 


PressLink  —  Non-Island  Booth  winner 


THE  JUDGES  —  (From  left)  John  McCann  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Larry  Smith,  president  and  general  manager, 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk;  Las  Vegas  Mayor-elect  Jan 
Laverty  Jones;  Eric  Wolferman,  director  of  production 
systems,  Gannett  Co.;  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  publisher 
of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Tom  Crowther,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Gleaner,  Fredriction,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  and  Jack  Ford,  ANPA.  Teubner  and  Ford  supervised 
the  judging. 
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Use  it  or  lose  it 

Marketers  advised  to  make  use  of  census  data 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

“Targeting  customers  will  be  the 
data  legacy  of  the  1990  census,”  said 
Ed  Efchak,  research  and  planning 
manager  of  The  Record,  Bergen 
County,  N.J. 

For  the  first  time,  the  data  of  a 
census  is  available  on  CD-ROM,  or 
high  storage  capacity  laser  devices 
that  can  be  used  with  personal  com¬ 
puters.  The  Census  is  calling  it  the 
“democratization  of  the  data.” 

Efchak  recently  addressed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  about  using  census  data  for  mar¬ 
keting  purposes. 

At  a  recent  census  workshop  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Newspaper  Research 
Council,  leading  merchants  were 
polled  to  find  out  what  they  were 
planning  to  do  with  the  newly 
released  information,  Efchak  said. 

Because  downturns  in  business  and 
the  effect  of  leveraged  buyouts  have 
drastically  reduced  research  staffs, 
most  marketers  were  not  in  a  position 
to  analyze  the  information.  Retailers 
are  looking  for  help  from  newspapers 
or  other  media  to  help  analyze  the 
trends  in  markets. 

“The  census  provides  an  open  door 
to  key  advertisers  in  the  area  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,”  Efchak  said. 

The  cost  is  in  the  $50{)-$800  range 
for  the  CD-ROM  storage  device,  $500 
w  ill  be  needed  for  a  software  interface 
to  read  the  data,  and  the  data  disks 
themselves  are  about  $150.  The  start¬ 
up  cost  for  a  newspaper  wishing  to 
use  the  data  is  approximately  $1 ,500. 

Another  innovation  these  census 
data  have  is  computerized  geographic 
information.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Census  have  designed 
a  geographic  database  called  TIGER. 

The  key  to  TIGER  is  its  inherent 
detail  and  its  flexibility  to  merge  with 
external  databases.  If  a  newspaper 
has  a  properly  coded  subscriber  file  or 
mailing  list,  it  can  be  merged  with 
TIGER  data,  or  carrier  delivery 
routes  can  be  overlayed  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  give  a  visual  insight  into  pat¬ 
terns  that  may  not  have  been  seen 
before,  Efchak  said. 

The  software  to  merge  existing  data 
with  the  TIGER  data,  collectively 
called  Geographic  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  is  now  being  sold  by  a  number 
of  third-party  vendors. 


The  arrival  of  the  1 99()  census  infor¬ 
mation  coincides  with  the  newspaper 
industry’s  newfound  relationship 
with  “database  marketing”  or  “infor¬ 
mation  retrieval.”  The  ability  to  sys¬ 
tematically  collect  or  purchase  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  driven  into  a 
TIGER  format  will  provide  relation¬ 
ships  and  analyses  of  customers  and 
their  geography  as  never  before, 
Efchak  pointed  out.  The  types  of 
information  are  those  that  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  newspapers  or  their  advertis¬ 
ers,  and  collecting  customer  informa¬ 
tion  is  much  easier  with  a  central  pro¬ 
cessing  facility  afforded  by  TIGER. 


Some  drawbacks  to  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  include  the  inability  to  look  at 
individual  records  or  households,  due 
to  the  confidentiality  of  the  census; 
the  smallest  census  unit  will  be  on  a 
block  level;  and  if  street  names 
change,  TIGER  information  will  be 
out  of  date.  Census  data  does  not  age 
very  well,  so  the  best  step  to  take, 
Efchak  believes,  would  be  to  buy  now 
when  you  may  not  have  staffed  or 
budgeted  for  it. 

Another  drawback  is  that  to  use 
TIGER,  one  has  to  buy  interfacing 
software  along  with  the  census  data 
and  merge  them. 

However,  the  advantages  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  TIGER  make  it  well  worth 
it,  Efchak  said.  The  TIGER  system  is 
resident  and  will  be  enhanced.  While 
the  actual  1990  count  ages,  local  agen¬ 
cies  and  private  firms  will  update  the 
data,  and  related  in-house  data  and 
circulation  information  can  be  put 
into  the  system.  With  time ,  the  census 
input  will  be  of  lessened  importance 
for  its  primary  use,  but  will  be  used  as 
a  benchmark  for  looking  at  small  area 
geography,  where  it  will  still  be  the 
only  real  information  for  comparison 
purposes,  Efchak  believes. 

“If  you’re  asking  why  bother, 
remember  direct  marketers  are  going 


to  do  it  anyway,  and,  with  planning,  it 
isn’t  all  that  difficult  for  you  to  do,” 
Efchak  told  marketing  managers. 

Unlike  previous  counts,  the  data 
from  1990  will  be  dynamic,  not  static, 
and  will  be  part  of  a  far  larger  process 
of  information  dispersal  with  graphic 
and  cartographic  capabilities  and 
multifunctional  geographic  retrieval 
possibilities.  It  can  be  used  by  news¬ 
papers  not  only  to  learn  demographic 
patterns  of  change  within  a  market, 
but  as  a  primary  tool  for  processing, 
comparing,  and  analyzing  other  sta¬ 
tistical  data  when  used  with  the  new 
TIGER  technology. 


Analyzing  and  interpreting  the  data 
is  the  tricky  part.  The  consumers  of 
the  ’90s  will  be  far  more  fickle  and 
harder  to  capture  than  ever  before, 
but  not  any  more  difficult  to  follow, 
says  Efchak. 

The  marketplace  is  being  seg¬ 
mented  as  never  before,  with  a 
rapidly  changing  demographic  picture 
overlapped  with  declines  in  brand 
loyalty;  deregulation  in  industries 
critical  to  newspaper  advertising; 
new  ways  to  shop  and  pay;  the  rise  in 
the  service  economy  and  an  “infor¬ 
mation  culture”;  a  host  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  distribution  systems,  as  well 
as  formidable  competition  from  direct 
marketing. 

The  census  can  help  newspapers 
and  advertisers  grasp  all  the  changes, 
particularly  when  it  addresses  news¬ 
papers’  key  strength  as  the  keeper  of 
community  or  “localness.” 

With  the  revolution  in  census  tech¬ 
nology,  one  can  define  and  redefine  a 
market  and  evaluate  its  many  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  census  is  no  longer  a 
stand-alone  item  but,  rather,  poten¬ 
tially  part  of  a  larger  single  source 
system.  Today,  one  can  look  behind 
the  data  to  see  patterns  because  of  the 
increased  availability  and  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  the  data. 


The  ability  to  systematically  collect  or  purchase 
information  that  can  be  driven  into  a  TIGER  format 
will  provide  relationships  and  analyses  of  customers 
and  their  geography  as  never  before,  Efchak  pointed 
out. 
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‘Wilbur  Wright’  of  offset  newspapers 

ANPA  honors  Texan  Staley  T.  McBrayer,  82,  for 
pioneering  cost-cutting  offset  process  for  newspapers 


By  George  Gameau 

Printing  newspapers  by  offset  was 
such  a  whacky  idea  in  the  1950s  that 
Editor  <6  Publisher's  color  contest 
rejected  Staley  T.  McBrayer’s  entry. 

Offset,  the  judges  said,  was  not  an 
accepted  method  of  printing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Times  certainly  have  changed. 

Offset  eclipsed  letterpress  in  the 
1980s  as  the  dominant  process  for 
printing  newspapers. 

Now,  nearly  40  years  after 
McBrayer  became  the  first  to  adapt 
offset  to  newspapers,  he  has  won  the 
industry’s  highest  recognition:  a  rare 
award  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  award,  only  the  fourth  pre¬ 
sented  since  it  was  established  in 
1%5,  was  given  “in  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  dedicated  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  a  strong,  free 
press.” 

In  presenting  it,  ANPA  chairman 
Robert  Erburu,  who  is  also  Times 
Mirror  Co.  president  and  CEO,  called 
McBrayer  “the  Wilbur  Wright  of 
newspaper  web  offset.” 

It’s  not  like  McBrayer  needed  vin¬ 
dication. 

In  1954,  when  he  began  printing  his 
Texas  newspapers  on  a  press  he  built 
after  four  years  of  development ,  other 
publishers  were  so  impressed  with  the 
cost  savings  that  they  lined  up  to  buy 
his  offset  equipment. 

There  were  so  many  orders  that 
McBrayer  formed  a  press  manufac¬ 
turing  company. 

When  they  saw  it,  they  believed 
it — but  not  before  .Asa  matter  of  fact , 
when  he  first  set  about  adapting  offset 
to  newspapers,  purveyors  of  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  said  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Now  82,  retired  and  still  fully 
engaged,  McBrayer  is  modest  about 
his  contribution,  which  became  a 
watershed  in  newspaper  publishing 
technology. 

He  was  no  visionary,  no  technical 
wizard,  he  admits. 

“We  damn  sure  weren’t  trying  to 
invent  anything.  We  were  trying  to 
keep  from  going  broke,”  he  said  over 
coffee  after  receiving  the  award  at 
ANPA’s  Technical  Exposition  and 


Staley  McBrayer  (left)  receives  special  award 
from  ANPA  chairman  Robert  Erburu. 


Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 

In  the  days  of  hot  lead  and  stereo 
plates,  McBrayer’s  New  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  a  group  of  suburban  dailies 
near  Dallas,  was  in  danger  of  going 
out  of  business. 

Linotype  operators,  highly  paid 
craftsmen  who  set  type  in  hot  lead, 
kept  leaving  for  more  pay  at  compet¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  bigger  cities. 

“I  was  in  an  impossible  situation 
between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,”  he 
explained.  “You  just  fight  like  hell 
when  you’re  going  broke  to  just  stay 
in  business.” 

That  is  what  drove  him  to  offset,  a 
process  that  used  cold  type  set  on  a 
modified  typewriter  called  the  Justo- 
writer.  Columns  were  pasted  in  page 
mechanicals  and  photographed. 
Later  came  the  cathode  ray  tube 
phototypesetters  still  used  today. 

At  the  time,  some  magazines  were 
printed  by  offset,  but  the  presses  cost 
$400,000,  a  staggering  price  for  a 
small  daily. 

Besides,  the  experts  said,  you  can’t 
print  newspapers  on  offset  because  of 
newsprint  lint,  high  printed  waste,  ink 
distribution  and  other  technical  prob¬ 
lems. 

“People  said,  ‘It’s  just  like  the 
chinchilla.  It  won’t  be  here  next 
year,’  ”  McBrayer  said  of  the  skeptics 


who  compared  offset  with  the  trendy 
fur  and  investment  scam  of  the  day. 

He  ignored  the  naysayers. 

Using  trial  and  error,  he  experi¬ 
mented  on  a  sheetfed  offset  press 
using  sheets  of  newsprint  and  later  on 
a  web  offset  press  used  for  calendar 
printing. 

There  was  little  science  in  offset 
printing  in  those  days  and  a  lot  of  seat- 
of-the-pants  experimentation.  Had 
McBrayer  known  what  he  was  doing, 
an  engineer  later  told  him,  what  took 
him  four  years  could  have  been  done 
in  two. 

McBrayer  and  University  of  Texas 
engineer  Grant  Ghormly  eventually 
overcame  the  problems,  built  a  press 
and  began  printing  his  newspapers. 

The  machine  was  called  Vanguard, 
and  it  immediately  lived  up  to  its 
name. 

Publishers  who  visited  the  plant 
were  so  impressed — cold  type  cut 
costs  25% — that  they  begged  for  their 
own  offset  presses. 

So  McBrayer  and  Ghormly  started 
the  Offset  Process  Co.  At  $69,000  for 
a  four-unit,  16-page  press,  they 
couldn’t  fill  all  the  orders. 

One  75-year-old  publisher  ordered 
a  Vanguard  because  he  wanted  to 
leave  his  son  the  most  modern  equip- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  European  market 

U.S.  newspapers  cannot  ignore  new  growth  overseas 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

With  the  new  economic  community 
emerging  in  Europe,  a  market  is  being 
created  that  U.S.  newspapers  cannot 
afford  to  ignore,  said  Brian  Knox  Pee¬ 
bles,  chairman  of  Consultants  in 
Media  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

The  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity,  formed  in  1958,  has  set  Dec.  31, 
1992,  as  the  date  to  achieve  a  common 
market.  Theoretically,  in  18  months’ 
time,  Peebles  said,  all  goods,  people, 
services  and  capital  will  move  freely 
between  the  12  European  members: 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Others  are  applying  for  member¬ 
ship,  such  as  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Turkey  and  some  of  the  recently  inde¬ 
pendent  East  European  countries. 

The  E.E.C.  economy,  it  is  hoped, 
will  grow  by  at  least  5%,  with  two 
million  new  jobs  being  created  and 
prices  being  reduced  by  6%. 

But,  Peebles  said,  just  as  Europe 
began  to  adjust  to  the  necessary 
agreements  for  this  growth,  events  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
erupted. 

“Now,  not  only  are  we  having  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  political  and 
economic  union  of  one  set  of  com¬ 
munities,  but  we  are  faced  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  breakup  of  another,” 
he  said. 

Two  new  markets  for  newspapers 
are  forming,  one  mature,  one  embry¬ 
onic. 

The  East  European  countries  now 
opened  up  to  the  West  include 
Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Romania.  Add  to  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
itself,  the  Baltic  states  —  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  —  all  fighting 
for  independence.  This  area  of  East 
Europe,  the  Baltic  states  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  forms  a  separate  mega¬ 
market  of  400  million  people,  nearly 
twice  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe  is  home  to 
320  million,  a  nearly  30%  larger 
population  than  the  United  States. 

While  the  same  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Western  Europe  exist 
as  in  the  United  States  (1,600),  U.S. 


advertising  revenues  are  about  80% 
higher. 

“Anyone  thinking  of  setting  up 
business  as  newspaper  publisher  in 
any  of  these  countries  should  study 
local  conditions,  including  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  fiscal  arrangements,  with 
some  care,”  Peebles  said. 

“Despite  the  language  and  cultural 
differences  between  European  states, 
let  alone  political  and  legal  ones,  it  is  a 
market  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore; 
more,  it  is  a  market  that  is  ripe  for 
exploiting,”  he  said. 

In  Western  Europe,  18  different 
languages  are  spoken,  and  powerfully 
divergent  subgroups  of  political  tradi¬ 
tions  exist  within  different  countries. 


estimated  that  television  advertising 
will  take  35%  of  E.E.C.  spending  at 
the  expense  of  print  media.  This 
increase  will  be  due  to  television’s 
release  from  government  restrictions. 

Advertising  expenditure  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  is  growing  two-and-a- 
half  times  faster  than  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  The  United  Kingdom,  Swe¬ 
den  and  Switzerland  are  forecast  to 
decline,  while  Greece  and  Spain  will 
show  double-figure  growth. 

Newspapers  are  still  in  the  lead 
with  40%  of  ad  expenditure  going  to 
them,  but  it  is  not  a  situation  that  fills 
publishers  with  confidence. 

Television  advertising  has  in¬ 
creased  by  an  average  of  17%  a  year 


“Despite  the  language  and  cultural  differences 
between  European  states,  let  alone  political  and  legal 
ones,  it  is  a  market  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore; 
more,  it  is  a  market  that  is  ripe  for  exploiting.” 


The  way  forward  in  both  West  and 
East  is  through  getting  to  know  equiv¬ 
alents  in  these  countries,  and  then 
setting  up  joint  ventures,  or  shares  in 
each  others’  companies. 

Peebles  offers  this  advice  to  news¬ 
paper  companies  interested  in  the 
European  market:  Assume  that 
everything  beyond  the  plant,  build¬ 
ings  and  production  processes  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  United  States. 

Readership,  for  instance,  is  highly 
varied.  Only  30%  of  Spanish  adults 
read  a  newspaper  daily,  while  the 
Swedish  level  is  93%.  The  British 
record  85%,  while  the  United  States 
figure  is  67%. 

In  Britain,  readership  of  Sunday 
newspapers  is  higher  than  on  week¬ 
days,  and  it  is  also  a  very  different 
product.  In  other  countries,  many 
newspapers  are  published  in  identical 
form  seven  days  a  week,  such  as  Swe¬ 
den’s  Dagens  Nyheter  and  Expressen 
or  El  Pais  and  La  Vanguardia  in 
Spain. 

Because  of  the  different  levels  of 
political  control  of  television  from 
country  to  country,  the  advertising 
is  greatly  varied.  Newspapers  in 
Europe  take  39.6%  of  total  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars.  By  the  year  2000,  it  is 


in  Western  Europe,  and  its  market 
share  has  grown  from  15.9%  in  1980  to 
nearly  24%  in  1989. 

Radio  has  also  grown,  with  6,500 
commercial  stations.  Its  share  of  to¬ 
tal  West  European  advertising  has 
increased  from  3.9%  in  1980  to  5.1% 
in  1989. 

Peebles  said  the  newspaper  market 
in  Europe  is  four-tiered. 

First  are  the  global  newspapers, 
such  as  the  Wa//  Street  Journal,  the 
International  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Financial  Times  and  possibly  USA 
Today.  The  global  newspaper  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  reaching 
businessmen  and  the  well-off  travel¬ 
ing  community,  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  English  language.  But, 
Peebles  said,  it  is  likely  the  market  is 
too  vast  and  too  diverse  to  be  covered 
by  a  single  publication  successfully. 

Next  are  the  national  newspaper 
titles,  such  as  France’s  Le  Monde, 
Germany’s  Bild  Zeitung,  Italy’s  La 
Repuhhlica,  or  the  United  Kingdom’s 
Daily  Telegraph.  All  the  national 
papers  carry  extensive  news  about 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Some  newspapers 
are  already  engaged  in  major  partner¬ 
ship  deals  with  other  European 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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American  media  gadfly  in  London 

Native  Chicagoan  has  monitored  the  press  and  fiied  more  than  100 
compiaints  with  the  Press  Councii  since  1984,  won  80%  of  cases  heard 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

When  Bob  Borzello,  a  Chicagoan, 
went  to  England  in  19^,  he  was  — 
as  Americans  often  are  in  that 
country  —  surprised  at  the  bias  and 
crudity  of  much  of  the  press,  but  what 
bothered  him  most  was  what  he  saw 
as  plain  racism. 

He  noticed  that  crime  reports  in 
some  newspapers  tended  to  note  the 
race  of  defendants  —  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  black.  If  the  defendants 
were  white,  there  would  be  no  men¬ 
tion  of  race. 

In  Borzello’ s  memory,  this  practice 
had  pretty  much  died  out  in  the 
United  States  by  the  early  1960s. 
While  he  was  bothered  by  what  the 
British  papers  were  doing,  he  said,  “I 
took  the  view  that  you’re  a  visitor: 
When  in  Rome,  let  the  Romans  get  on 
with  what  they’re  doing  but,  eventu¬ 
ally,  I  got  really  fed  up  with  it.” 

In  1984,  after  reading  an  item  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  that  identified  the 
race  of  a  black  man  who  had  been 
involved  in  a  fatal  car  accident,  Bor¬ 
zello  complained  to  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  voluntary  body  that  had  been 
established  with  the  aim  of  curbing 
the  worst  abuses  of  the  press. 

“I  just  kept  after  it,”  he  said.  “I 
stuck  mainly  to  the  irrelevant  report¬ 
ing  of  race,  ethnic  background, 
color.” 

Since  then,  Borzello,  who  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “sort  of  a  com¬ 
bative  personality,”  has  become  Brit¬ 
ain’s  best-known,  and  most  success¬ 
ful,  campaigner  against  press  miscon¬ 
duct.  Because  of  his  pressure,  he 
said,  the  Press  Council’s  code  of  prac¬ 
tice  adopted  the  policy  that  race 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  a  story 
unless  it  were  relevant. 

Borzello  has  filed  “somewhere 
between  140  and  200”  complaints 
with  the  Press  Council.  He  is  not  sure 
of  the  exact  number,  because  of  the 
council’s  practice  of  combining  simi¬ 
lar  complaints  into  a  single  case.  Not¬ 
ing  that  “90%  of  all  complaints  to  the 
Press  Council  were  rejected  out  of 
hand,”  he  said,  “Over  40%  of  all  my 
cases  were  actually  adjudicated.  1  had 


(O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  London.) 


about  50  cases  adjudicated  and  I  won 
80%  of  them.” 

“I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
him,”  said  Kenneth  Morgan,  who 
was  director  of  the  Press  Council  and 
now  serves  in  the  same  role  for 
the  Press  Complaints  Commission, 
which  replaced  it  this  year.  “I  do 
believe  that  he  did  something  to  teach 
newspaper  editors  manners,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
race.” 

The  new  Press  Complaints  Com¬ 
mission  represents  a  collective  effort 
by  British  newspapers  to  show  that 
they  are  serious  about  dealing  with 
press  excesses,  and  thus  head  off  the 
threat  of  government  regulation. 


While  discussing  the  establishment 
of  the  complaints  commission, 
national  newspaper  editors  reacted 
favorably  to  a  suggestion  that  it  refuse 
to  consider  third-party  complaints. 
This  idea,  believed  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  Borzello,  was  dropped 
after  some  unfavorable  publicity.  The 
commission,  Morgan  said,  will  allow 
third-party  complaints  if  they  are 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Morgan  noted  that  some  editors 
have  accused  Borzello  of  being  a 
“vexatious  complainant.  He  can’t  be 
a  vexatious  complainant.  Vexatious 
complainants  and  litigants  don’t  win, 
and  he  does.” 

Borzello,  Morgan  said,  has  “used 
the  system  which  is  available,  and 
he’s  done  it  meticulously.  His  com¬ 
plaints  are  always  well-researched, 
effectively  argued,  and  well-pre¬ 
sented,  and  he  doesn’t  tire.” 

Hugh  Stephenson,  a  journalism 
professor  at  City  University  in  Lon¬ 
don,  said  Borzello  is  an  “enormously 
energetic”  campaigner.  Agreeing 
with  the  frequent  description  of  Bor¬ 
zello  as  obsessive,  Stephenson  said, 
“If  you’re  an  obsessive,  your  critics 
say  you’re  an  obsessive  and  you’re 


going  too  far,  but  other  people  say  it’s 
only  obsessives  who  get  anything 
changed.” 

“He’s  the  sort  of  guy  who  drives 
editors  crazy,”  said  Brian  Mac  Ar¬ 
thur,  an  assistant  editor  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  and  author  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  column  on  the  press. 

MacArthur  said  it  would  be  “diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  a  direct  link  between 
[Borzello’s  activities]  and  what  has 
now  happened,  except  that  the  codes 
of  conduct  now  prevailing  satisfy  the 
[things]  that  he’s  been  campaigning 
for. 

“If  he  has  contributed  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  within  and  without  the  Press 
Council  about  the  use  of  racist  lan¬ 


guage,”  MacArthur  added,  “then  he 
has”  had  a  direct  effect. 

Maggie  Brown,  media  editor  of  the 
broadsheet  Independent,  said  that 
Borzello  is  “really  a  force.  He  doesn’t 
do  things  in  a  terribly  British  manner, 
but  that  doesn’t  matter.  Papers  did 
used  to  give  the  race  of  somebody 
when  it  was  really  rather  irrelevant  to 
the  story.  That  still  goes  on,  but  it’s 
been  checked  a  great  deal.” 

She  contrasted  Borzello’s  direct 
approach  with  the  “handwringing  lib¬ 
erals”  she  sees  around  her,  “well- 
educated  wimps  and  all  that,  but  he’s 
taken  [on  the  newspapers]  in  a  much 
more  head-on  and  campaigning  way. 
Most  Brits  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
up-front  energy  that  he  has.” 

Andrew  Hutchinson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  said 
that  Borzello  had  “obviously  been  an 
irritant  because  he  keeps  on  remorse¬ 
lessly  writing,  but  he’s  actually  not  at 
all  unreasonable  to  deal  with.  If  you 
say,  ‘You’re  right,  we  got  it  wrong,’ 
he  usually  shuts  up.  But  if  you  get  into 
lengthy  correspondence  with  him,  it 
does  tend  to  be  pretty  lengthy.” 

Hutchinson  said  that  Borzello  “has 
probably  heightened  the  awareness” 


Morgan  noted  that  some  editors  have  accused 
Borzello  of  being  a  “vexatious  complainant.  He  can’t 
be  a  vexatious  complainant.  Vexatious  complainants 
and  litigants  don’t  win,  and  he  does.’’ 
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of  newspapers  about  race,  “simply 
because  they  have  actually  had  to 
deal  with  him  directly,  as  opposed  to 
the  outside  world  making  speeches. 
He  has  been  a  very  specific  mosquito 
buzzing  around,  and  we’ve  had  to 
give  him  attention.  All  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have.”  Even  with  success, 
Borzello  has  found  frustration.  While 
newspapers  agree  to  print  unfavor¬ 
able  Press  Council  rulings,  some  pay 
little  real  attention  to  them.  Some¬ 
times,  Borzello  said,  a  paper  would 
print  a  judgment  citing  a  violation, 
and  in  the  same  issue  repeat  the  viola¬ 
tion  in  another  story. 

“If  the  Press  Council  did  something 
they  didn’t  like,”  he  said,  newspapers 
“would  say  the  Press  Council’s  cur¬ 
tailing  the  freedom  of  the  press.  So 
they  basically  ignored  the  Press 
Council.  They  often  didn’t  go  to  the 
meetings.” 

Borzello  has  learned  much  about 
the  mentality  of  tabloid  editors  in 
their  responses  both  to  his  letters  and 
to  his  complaints  to  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil.  One  editor,  he  said,  defended  the 
use  of  “Paki”  —  a  derogatory  term 
for  Pakistani  —  saying  that  “Pakis¬ 
tani”  would  not  fit  in  a  headline. 
Another  editor  told  Borzello  that  the 
phrase  “nigger  in  the  woodpile”  was 
no  more  offensive  than  “Greeks 
bearing  gifts.” 

Wendy  Henry,  a  former  Fleet 
Street  editor,  now  working  in  the 
United  States,  once  cut  up  a  letter 
from  Borzello  and  returned  it  with  a 
compliment  slip. 

A  tabloid  published  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  The  Sun,  has  been  a  regular 
object  of  Borzello’s  attention.  In 
1986,  he  complained  to  the  Press 
Council  about  a  joke  published  in  the 
Sun  that  ended  with  the  punch  line: 
“and  don’t  call  me  a  nigger.”  Ken¬ 
neth  Donlan,  then  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun,  replied,  “surely  such  a 
trivial  matter  cannot  be  judged  to  be 
racist.  Such  jokes  are  made  fre¬ 
quently  in  domestic  and  show  busi¬ 
ness  circles  in  Britain.” 

In  June  1988,  Borzello  complained 
about  a  headline  and  story  in  the  Sun 
that  called  a  Chinese  “Chinky.” 
Donlan  replied,  “Headlines  in  the 
Sun  are  world-famous.  They  are  often 
piquant  and  saucy  but  they  are  never 
designed  to  be  hurtful  to  any  race, 
creed  or  nationality.” 

Donlan  added,  “I  suggest  that  you 
refrain  from  writing  to  the  council 
with  such  a  trivial  complaint.  You 
should  also  take  note  that  the  Sun  is 
not  a  soft  target  for  all  and  sundry.” 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Donlan, 
who  is  now  the  Sun’s  ombudsman, 
suggested  that  Borzello  has  some¬ 
times  taken  “positions  that  are 
unnecessarily  fixed.”  He  declined  to 


cite  examples,  but  he  defended  the 
use  of  such  a  phrase  as  “nigger  in  the 
woodpile.”  It  is,  he  said,  “acceptable 
generally.  It’s  clich6.  It’s  a  very  old 
English  phrase.  I  can’t  think  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  where  it  is  unacceptable.” 

In  November  1990,  more  than  50 
people  complained  to  the  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  about  an  anti-French  story  in  the 
Sun.  The  paper  had  invited  its  readers 
to  “kick  the  French  in  the  Gauls”  and 
to  “tell  the  feelthy  French  to  frog 
off.”  The  Press  Council  rejected  the 
complaints.  “There  is  a  fine  line,”  it 
said,  “between  what  the  paper 
described  as  a  tradition  of  gentle 
mocking  and  offensive  chauvinism  as 
others  saw  it.” 

Stephenson  argued  that  the  original 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
school  segregation  in  the  1950’s 
helped  to  create  a  climate  in  the 
United  States  where  overt  expres¬ 
sions  of  racism  were  no  longer  accept¬ 
able. 

“That  change  is  only  just  now  hap¬ 
pening  in  this  country,”  he  said.  “It 
hasn’t  been  a  main  agenda  item  in 
British  politics.” 

“There  is  a  great  unexpressed 
amount  of  bigotry  and  racism  in  any 
nation,”  Brown  said,  “and  this  is  an 
island  country,  and  I  suspect  that  in  a 
way  you  get  the  papers  you  deserve.” 

Borzello  chooses  his  cases  care¬ 
fully.  This  means  spending  about  two 
hours  a  day  reading  newspapers. 

“Whatever  I  do,  I  tend  to  do  seri¬ 
ously,”  he  said.  He  agrees  that  sensi¬ 
tivity  on  racial  matters  is  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  Britian.  He 
also  believes  that  American  reporters 
tend  to  be  more  professional  and  bet¬ 
ter-educated  than  their  British  coun¬ 
terparts. 

Borzello,  who  runs  a  graphic  arts 
business  in  London,  is  also  concerned 
about  political  bias,  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  language  denigrating  homo¬ 
sexuals.  Victims  of  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  he  said,  are  often  unwilling  to 
fight.  This  meant  that  the  offending 
newspapers  “would  do  it  again  to 
somebody  else.” 

Borzello  believes  that  people  who 
complain  about  invasion  of  privacy 
should  be  guaranteed  anonymity.  He 
cites  his  own  experience  after  win¬ 
ning  a  Press  Council  case  against  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  that  he  felt  had 
unnecessarily  identified  the  race  of  a 
defendant  in  a  rape  case.  The  Daily 
Mail  attacked  Borzello  in  an  editorial, 
printing  his  address  and  mentioning 
him  by  name  four  times. 

“I  was  inundated  with  hate  mail,” 
he  asserted. 

Stephenson  said  that  the  economic 
structure  of  the  newspaper  business 
in  the  United  States  has  worked 
against  the  development  of  the  kind  of 


political  bias  that  characterizes  much 
of  the  British  national  press. 

“In  the  United  States,”  he  said, 
“there  is  much  more  the  pattern  of 
each  town  having  one  paper,  so  that 
paper  feels  a  responsibility  to  all  its 
citizens.  The  British  reading  habit  is 
different.  Everywhere,  you  can 
choose  whichever  bias  you  like.” 

Borzello’s  activities  have  brought 
him  a  public  profile  in  Britain,  "nie 
attack  by  the  Daily  Mail,  for  example, 
was  followed  by  an  article  on  him  in 
the  Sunday  Times  and  appearances 
on  radio  and  television,  “and  then  a 
lot  of  people  wrote  to  me,”  he 
recalled,  “and  said,  ‘How  can  I  get 
involved?”’ 

Borzello  has  found  that  he  is  pow¬ 
erless  against  “the  more  subtle  forms 
of  racism”  —  slanted  headlines  or 
the  prominent  use  of  pictures  of 
blacks,  particularly  in  stories  involv¬ 
ing  sex  crimes.  “That  kind  of  stuff  I 
could  never  do  anything  about.” 

INFE  board 
votes  to 

combine  meetings 

The  International  Newspaper 
Financial  Executives’  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  endorsed  the  combining  of 
the  group’s  Fall  Convention  & 
Exposition  and  its  Spring  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  into  one  gathering, 
beginning  in  1992. 

For  more  than  20  years,  INFE  and 
“INCFO,”  as  it  was  once  called, 
staged  two  major  industry  meetings 
annually. 

The  first  combined  meeting  will  be 
June  13-17,  1992  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  Chicago. 

The  decision  was  made,  said  Cathy 
Heron,  president  and  director  of 
finance  and  personnel,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  in  response  to  a  survey  in 
which  94%  of  the  respondents  said 
they  preferred  one  conference  over 
two  a  year. 

INFE’s  executive  director  Robert 
J.  Kasabian  said  that  projections  for 
attendance  are  about  60%  of  the 
present  fall  and  spring  meetings, 
roughly  600  people. 

Publisher  named 
to  state 

Olympic  committee 

Donna  M.  Donavan,  president/ 
publisher,  Burlington  Free  Press,  has 
been  named  to  the  15-member  1992 
United  States  Vermont  Olympic 
Committee. 
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Management,  unions  team 
up  at  Oakland  paper 

By  M.L.  Stein 

The  struggling  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  has  teamed  up 
with  labor  unions  to  offer  union  members  a  special  50% 
discount  on  half-  and  full-year  subscriptions  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Tribune  editor  and  publisher  Robert  C.  Maynard  hailed 
the  agreement  as  a  “commonsense”  venture  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  paper,  which  recently  cut  back  on  staffing  and 
pared  other  costs  to  stay  afloat. 

Maynard  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Alameda  County  (AFL-CIO)  and  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Newspaper  Unions  for  the  subscription  offer. 
Four  hundred  of  the  Tribune’s  600  employees  are  union 
members  and  the  council  has  an  estimated  75,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  San  Francisco  East  Bay  area. 

“  .  .  .  Even  though  this  is  a  venture  of  a  historic  nature, 
it  does  not  feel  so  much  momentous  as  imbued  with 
common  sense,”  Maynard  said.  “It  makes  sense  that 
organized  labor  and  the  ownership  of  the  Tribune  would 
work  together  for  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  the  only 
East  Bay  newspaper  that  works  in  a  daily  and  constructive 
manner  with  its  colleagues  in  organized  labor.” 

The  publisher  has  also  asked  union  members  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  Tribune’s  advertisers. 

“If  circulation  is  the  newspaper’s  lifeblood,  then  adver¬ 
tising  is  its  meat  and  drink,”  he  said  in  an  address  before 
the  labor  council. 

The  Tribune,  whose  circulation  is  about  123,000,  suf¬ 
fered  severe  advertising  losses  as  a  result  of  the  1989 
earthquake  that  knocked  out  leading  downtown  stores  for 
several  months. 

Owen  Marron,  executive  secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  said  it  was  “obviously  in  the  best  interest”  of 
union  members  “that  the  Tribune  survive  and  flourish.” 

If  the  Tribune  folds,  he  continued,  “the  void  would  be 
filled  by  archconservative  voices  from  outside  Oakland.” 

Maynard,  the  only  black  publisher  of  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  is  the  majority  owner  of  the  Tribune. 

Union  privilege  subscription  forms  are  available 
through  the  council,  the  Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild  and  other  union  locals.  The  regular  full-year  rate  is 
$99.01,  and  $49.51  for  six  months.  The  offer  is  good  for 
only  daily  and  Sunday  subscriptions. 

Urging  unionists  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  Guild 
administrative  officer  Larkie  Gildersleeve  said,  “The  Tri¬ 
bune  is  in  a  very  difficult  situation  and  hasn’t  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  unions  to  solve  its  problems.” 

The  agreement  recalls  a  drive  several  years  ago  by  Los 
Angeles  labor  leaders  to  urge  their  members  to  buy  from 
advertisers  of  the  now-defunct  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner. 

Teamster  admits  threat 
at  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Teamster  Local  473  secretary-treasurer  Carmen  Parise 
admitted  in  federal  court  June  10  that  he  had  threatened 
and  intimidated  a  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  loading 
dock  worker  during  a  1987  altercation. 

Parise  —  who  is  also  president  of  Teamsters  Joint 
Council  41 ,  representing  31  locals  —  was  fined  $1 ,000  and 
placed  on  a  year’s  probation. 

As  a  condition  of  the  probation,  Parise  was  instructed  to 
help  relieve  tensions  and  promote  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  on  the  newspaper’s  loading  docks. 
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Parise  pleaded  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor  charge  of  threat¬ 
ening  and  intimidation  stemming  from  a  confrontation 
with  loading  dock  employee  Jerry  Jones.  Parise  accused 
Jones  of  trying  to  disrupt  union  elections. 

Another  Teamster,  Frank  J.  Costanzo,  was  acquited  of 
threatening  bodily  injury  in  a  case  growing  out  of  the  same 
incident. 


Georgetown  honors  German  newspaper  publisher. 
Marion  Grafin  Donhoff,  publisher  of  Die  Zeit  newspaper 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  was  recently  honored  by  George¬ 
town  University  with  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree  at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  university’s  grad¬ 
uate  honors  convocation  in  May. 
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43.125 

42.875 

40.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

53.625 

54.375 

52.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

27.25 

28.125 

25.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.75 

21.375 

20.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

21.00 

20.375 

29.625 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

29.25 

29.00 

26.32 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.375 

24.50 

23.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.50 

16.25 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

24.50 

25.00 

25.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

19.75 

20.00 

21.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.00 

29.875 

31.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.50 

44.375 

43.50 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

223.50 

225.50 

256.00 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

6/18/91 

6/11/91 

6/18/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.375 

10.75 

9.375 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

12.75 

12.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

N/A 

18.375 

10.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.75 

18.875 

25.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.50 

15.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

17.625 

18.25 

21.00 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

24.75 

24.00 

27.00 

Pearson  (b) 

7.25 

7.27 

7.69 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

13.125 

12.75 

17.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Doiiars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 
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About  Awards 


I  think  the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  has  governed  our  coverage  as  long  as  I’ve  been  a 
political  reporter- and  I’m  sure  for  decades  before  that. 

That  axiom  is  that  the  campaign  and  its  contents  are  the 
property  of  the  candidate.  It’s  up  to  the  candidate  to  decide  what  is 
said  and  done  because,  after  all,  it  is  the  candidate  whose  name  is 
on  the  ballot.  He  or  she  is  taking  the  risk  of  career,  reputation  and 
livelihood  by  subjecting  himself  or  herself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
voters. . . . 

That  has  been  my  belief- and  I  think  the  assumption  of  the 
other  political  reporters- as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

But  now,  I  would  suggest,  we  have  to  set  forth  an  alternative 
proposition.  It  is  that  the  campaign  period- the  weeks  and  months 
before  the  election- is  the  part  of  the  whole  political  process 
(embracing  both  elections  and  government)  that  uniquely  belongs, 
not  to  the  candidates,  but  to  the  voters.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
voters  have  a  right  to  have  their  concerns  addressed  and  their 
questions  answered  by  the  people  who  have  exercised  power  and 
who  are  seeking  to  exercise  power. . . . 

If  we  asserted  the  proposition  that  the  campaign  is  really  the 
property  of  the  voters,  then,  instead  of  hanging  out  in  the  offices 
of  those  prospective  candidates,  we  would  be  spending  a  lot  of 
time  with  voters.  Literally,  spending  time  with  voters- walking 
precincts,  knocking  on  doors,  talking  to  people  in  their  living 
rooms.  We  would  be  asking  those  voters,  “How  do  you  feel  about 
how  things  are  going  in  this  community  and  in  this  country? 

What  are  your  concerns?  What  are  the  things  you’d  like  to  hear 
the  candidates  talking  about  when  they  come  seeking  your 
support? . . .” 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  serious,  conscientious  reporting 
effort  to  determine  what  the  voters’  concerns  are- and  then  letting 
that  agenda  drive  our  coverage.  Obviously,  we  can’t  ignore  what 
the  candidates  choose  to  do  and  say.  But  when  they’re  talking 
about  things  that  are  irrelevant  to  the  voters’  concerns,  we  don’t 
have  to  give  it  the  same  coverage  we  do  when  they  are  addressing 
what  we  know  to  be  very  much  on  the  voters’  minds. 


Los  Arises  Times- 
Uhshin^onPbst 
news 
sennce 

1150  15th  St.  NW 
Wcishington.  D.C.  20071 
(202)334-6173 
Fax  (202)  334-5096 


David  S.  Broder 

From  the  26th  Press-Enterprise  Lecture 


A  scary  future 

Journalists  and  scholars  worried  about  First  Amendment  threats 


By  Edward  Iwata 

Journalists  and  scholars  at  a  recent 
First  Amendment  conference  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  predicted  a  scary 
future  for  the  American  news  media: 
military  censorship;  government 
secrecy;  corporate  control  over 
newsrooms;  public  opinion  that  stif¬ 
les  dissent;  controversies  over  flag¬ 
burning,  rap  lyrics,  and  federally 
funded  art. 

All  threatened  to  erode  the  First 
Amendment,  many  argued.  In  a  pub¬ 
lic  speech.  New  York  Times  colum¬ 
nist  Thomas  Wicker  played  the  lead 
doomsayer.  He  warned  that  public 
distrust  of  the  media  is  rampant,  and 
that  corporate  influence  in  broad¬ 
casting  may  kill  serious  network 
news. 

Wicker  also  bemoaned  the  death  of 
strong,  independent  war  reporting  in 
the  tradition  of  Ernie  Pyle,  Walter 
Cronkite,  and  Eric  Sevareid. 

Horsewhipping  his  employer. 
Wicker  said  that  every  New  York 
Times  story  on  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
should  have  been  printed  with  the 
disclaimer:  “This  is  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  wants  you  to  know;  it  is  not  the 
product  of  free  and  independent 
reporting.” 

“I  don’t  think  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  will  ever  be  abolished,”  said 
Wicker.  “I  do  fear  we  may  ultimately 
lose,  or  find  inhibited,  our  First 
Amendment  protections  .  .  .  espe¬ 
cially  freedom  of  expression,  for  we 
Americans  are  too  intolerant  of  dis¬ 
sent.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  columnist 
observed  that  “free  speech  can  never 
be  absolute.”  Alluding  to  Stanford’s 
controversial  student  code  against 
“hate  speech,”  Wicker  defended  the 
need  to  crack  down  on  fiery  words 
and  actions  that  could  set  off  vio¬ 
lence. 

“Institutions  have  the  right  ...  to 
impose  necessary  rules  of  behavior,” 
he  said,  “so  long  as  those  rules  are 
well-crafted,  well-reasoned  and  well 
understood.” 

In  the  academic  debate  over  multi- 
culturalism  and  traditional  Western 
curriculums.  Wicker  took  the  middle 


(Iwata  is  a  free-lance  journalist  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.) 


ground,  saying  he  “opposes  all  ortho¬ 
doxy.” 

“Political  correctness  [on  the  part 
of  multicultural  supporters]  is  an 
overreaction  to  an  all-male,  all-white. 
Western  faculty,”  he  said.  “It’s  also  a 
reaction  against  an  equally  over¬ 
whelming  orthodoxy  of  the  past.” 

Journalists  and  a  Navy  official 
hurled  harsh  words  at  each  other  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  on  media  coverage  of  the 
war  with  Iraq. 

Navy  Captain  Michael  Sherman, 
who  ran  the  military’s  Joint  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  for  (Dperation  Desert 
Shield,  argued  that  the  pool  system 
for  the  media  and  the  daily  news 
briefings  worked  well  considering  the 
onrush  of  hundreds  of  media  people. 


“The  sheer  number  of  newsmen 
was  enough  to  boggle  the  mind,”  said 
Sherman.  By  comparison,  he  noted 
there  were  no  more  than  75  media 
people  on  Vietnam  battlefields  at  any 
one  time. 

Outflanked  by  the  journalists  on  the 
panel,  Sherman  conceded  that  the 
military  could  have  done  a  better  job. 
“We  failed  miserably  in  getting  their 
material  out  in  a  timely  fashion,”  he 
said. 

Carl  Nolte,  a  veteran  reporter  who 
covered  the  war  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  accused  the  military 
of  flat-out  censorship.  Nolte  was 
among  the  handful  of  journalists  who 
broke  away  from  the  media  herd  to 
roam  unescorted  near  the  war  zone. 

“I’m  a  reporter,”  he  said,  “and  my 
goal  was  to  get  around  the  ground 
rules,  to  stretch  them  without  break¬ 
ing  any  laws.  Censorship  applied  only 
to  those  journalists  in  the  pools,  not  to 
those  outside  the  pools.” 

Nolte  also  blasted  the  civilian  jour¬ 
nalists  who  ran  the  pool  system.  He 
accused  them  of  favoring  their 
friends,  and  of  retaliating  against 
reporters  “who  showed  enterprise” 
and  “who  didn’t  sit  around  the  hotel 
complaining.” 


Judith  Coburn,  a  UC  Berkeley  lec¬ 
turer  and  a  journalist  who  has  covered 
wars  in  Vietnam,  Central  America 
and  the  Middle  East,  brushed  aside 
the  military’s  argument  that  reporters 
would  print  sensitive  wartime  infor¬ 
mation. 

Journalists  in  Vietnam,  according 
to  Coburn,  used  self-imposed  stan¬ 
dards  similar  to  the  ground  rules  set 
forth  by  the  pentagon  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

“We  didn’t  report  the  number  of 
troops,  equipment  or  the  operation 
being  planned,”  she  said.  “That’s 
common  sense.” 

A  former  military  leader  admitted 
that  the  Pentagon  sends  its  top  offi¬ 
cers  to  business  and  marketing 


schools  to  train  them  in  the  handling 
of  news  during  wars. 

“They’re  taught  to  give  a  very 
upbeat  explanation  of  what’s  going 
on,”  said  William  Henderson,  a 
retired  Army  colonel  and  the  author 
of  books  on  military  psychology. 
“The  thinking  goes,  ‘Never  tell  a  lie, 
but  never  tell  the  complete  situa¬ 
tion.’” 

At  another  panel,  speakers  debated 
the  issue  of  the  public’s  right  to  use  or 
send  information  over  media  they  do 
not  own.  What  balance  should  there 
be  between  the  public’s  freedom  of 
access  and  the  owner’s  rights  to  pri¬ 
vate  property? 

A  top  litigator  for  cable  television 
companies  argued  that  the  industry 
should  stay  free  of  government  inter¬ 
ference. 

Sol  Schildhause,  a  partner  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Far¬ 
row,  Schildhause  &  Wilson,  said  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  neglected  its  role  of  “mediating” 
between  broadcasters.  Instead,  he 
complained,  the  FCC  spends  too  much 
time  regulating  “the  public  interest.” 

“I’m  for  [the  public’s  right  to]  cable 
access,  but  I  don’t  want  it  govem- 


He  warned  that  public  distrust  of  the  media  is 
rampant,  and  that  corporate  influence  in  broadcasting 
may  kill  serious  network  news. 
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ment-mandated,”  said  Schildhause. 

One  media  critic  contended  that  the 
corporate  drive  for  ratings  and 
revenues  will  continue  to  shut  out 
people  from  airing  their  views. 

“The  hidden  ideology  of  broadcast¬ 
ers  is  to  sell  you  things,  not  to  provide 
information  ...”  said  Herb  Chao 
Gunther,  executive  director  of  the 
Public  Media  Center,  a  non-profit 
advertising  agency  in  San  Francisco. 
“ABC  spent  less  covering  the 
national  elections  than  Monday  night 
football.” 

Another  media  critic  agreed. 
“Let’s  face  it:  All  the  media  are  pri¬ 
vately  controlled,”  said  Audrie 
Krause,  a  former  Fresno  Bee  reporter 
and  the  executive  director  of  TURN 
(Toward  Utility  Rate  Normalization), 
a  consumer  group  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  “The  courts  and  the  law  have 
decided  that  the  right  to  private  prop¬ 
erty  is  more  important  than  the 
[public’s]  right  to  [media]  access.” 

During  a  panel  on  high  technology, 
several  experts  warned  that  the  vast 
global  network  of  computers  has 
started  to  clash  with  the  rights  to  pri¬ 
vacy  and  free  speech  and  assembly. 

“This  is  not  fantasyland,”  said  Jim 
Warren,  the  founder  of  InfoWorld 
magazine  and  a  columnist  for  Micro- 
Times.  “This  is  under  way  now.” 

The  speakers  cautioned  that  federal 
and  local  governments  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  rapidly 
gaining  greater  control  of  public  and 
private  information.  Moreover,  they 
said,  the  new  technology  has  out¬ 
paced  freedom-of-information  and 
privacy  laws  that  help  journalists  and 
protect  the  public. 

The  computer  experts  also  at¬ 
tacked  proposed  federal  bills  that 
would  give  the  FBI  and  other  investi¬ 
gative  bodies  the  right  to  decode  and 
monitor  office  and  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

“This  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  that  would  limit  our  ability 
to  communicate  freely,”  said  Mark 
Graham,  a  former  Pentagon  systems 
manager  and  the  director  of  Peace- 
Net,  a  computer-based  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

Other  panels  covered  the  privacy 
rights  of  public  persons,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  “hate  speech”  at  universities, 
protected  expression  in  the  arts  and 
music,  and  the  impact  of  campaign 
reform  measures  on  campaign  spend¬ 
ing  and  free  speech. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
Stanford’s  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  the  First  Amendment  Con¬ 
gress,  a  national  coalition  of  media 
groups  with  officers  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Denver. 

The  First  Amendment  Congress  is 
sponsoring  programs  across  the 


United  States  in  celebration  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  bicentennial.  The  group  will 
hold  a  national  conference  October 
27-29  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Jewish  World  moves 

The  Jewish  World  newspapers, 
published  by  the  Jewish  Media  Group 
Inc.,  have  moved  their  permanent 
headquarters  to  2101  Corporate 
Boulevard,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  media  group  publishes  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Jewish  World,  the 
Broward  Jewish  World  and  the  Miami 
Jewish  Tribune. 


Sunday  edition 

The  Shelby  (N.C.)  Star  announced 
it  will  begin  publishing  a  Sunday 
morning  edition  on  Aug.  4. 

The  Star,  an  18,600-circulation 
newspaper,  now  publishes  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoons  and  Satur¬ 
day  mornings. 

The  Sunday  edition  will  be  devoted 
to  local  news,  sports,  features  and 
include  a  full  comics  section  and  USA 
Today  Weekend  magazine.  Star  sub¬ 
scribers  will  receive  the  new  Sunday 
paper  at  no  additional  cost.  The  news¬ 
stand  price  is  $.75. 


Students  from  all  91 
accredited  schools  ol 
journalism  compete 
in  the  Hears! 
Journalism  Awards 
Program.  These  were 
the  winners  in  the 
1991  Championships 
held  in  San  Francisco 
May  16  21. 

We  congratulate  them 
and  wish  them 
success  in  their 
careers 


The  William 
Randolph  Hears! 
Foundations 
Journalism 
Awards  Program 
—  Committed  to 
excellence  in 
journalism 
education- 


competitions  are  held 
under  the  auspices  ol 
The  Association  ol 
Schools  ol 

Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. 

For  further 
information,  contact: 
The  HearsI 
Journalism  Awards 
Program. 

90  New  Montgomery 
Street.  Suite  1212. 
San  Francisco.  CA 
94105 

415/543  6033 


Hrst  Place 

S2.0W  Scholarship 

NemMii  ‘"llrey" 
Barrit«Ni.M 

University  of  Alabama 


NATIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS 


Ik. 


Sacowd  Place 

$1,500  Scholarship 

RMlhtw  IMIay 

Kent  State  University 


TMrd  Place 

$1,000  Scholarship 
HMIIartitr 

Northwestern 

University 


Photojournalism 


First  Place 

$2,000  Scholarship 

Tamara  VoalnaM 

Western  Kentucky 
University 


SacoBd  Place 

$1,500  Scholarship 

Patrick  A. 


University  Ohio  University 

Radio  Broadcast  News 


TMrd  Place 

$1,000  Scholarship 

■MkaeWItaiMO 

Kansas  State 
University 


First  Place  Second  Place 

$2,000  Scholarship  $1,500  Scholarship 

Erik  SoHudar  Skoraaa  Maikama 

Brigham  Young  California  State 

University  University.  Northridge 

Teievision  Broadcast  News 


TMrd  Place 

$1,000  Scholarship 

Scan  Jafcw 

University  of  North 
Carolina 


If 


First  Place 

$2,000  Scholarship 

tey  CmnmiiNn 

Syracuse  Dniversity 


Second  Place 

STMO&holarship 


Arizona  Slate 
University 


TMrd  Place 

$1,000  Scholarship 

Urn  Srakaam 

California  Stale 
University.  Northridge 


HEARST  JOURNALISM  AWARDS  PROGRAM 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Robert  Sweet 


David  Porter 


Goii  Royos 


Frank  O'Toole 


Teri  Maxwell 


Robert  M.  Sweet  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Desert  Sun 
in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  He  succeeds 
Donald  Stinson,  who  recently  was 
named  advertising  director  at  The 
Tennessean  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sweet  previously  had  worked  as 
advertising  director  at  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  at  the 
Chronicle-Tribune  in  Marion,  Ind. 


The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  has 
announced  the  following  staff  promo¬ 
tions  in  its  editorial  department. 

David  Porter,  formerly  editor  of 
the  paper’s  Sunday  section  Insight, 
has  been  named  chief  editorial  writer. 

Porter  previously  had  worked  as 
state  editor,  special  projects  editor 
and  assistant  city  editor  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  News  and  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press  and 
the  New  York  Post. 

Gail  Rayos  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Insight,  succeeds  Porter  as  the 
section’s  editor. 

Rayos  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  for  a  division  of 
Gannett  News  Media  Services  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  and  as  an  assistant 
news  editor  for  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press. 


The  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  announced  the  following 
staff  appointments. 

Ron  Kirksey,  formerly  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  has  been  named  metro 
editor  for  state/special  projects. 

Ken  Krause,  formerly  deputy 
sports  editor  and  sports  reporter,  has 
been  promoted  to  sports  editor.  He 
succeeds  Tom  Giffen,  who  has 
joined  the  region  desk  as  education 
reporter. 

Bonnie  Bolden,  formerly  assistant 
editor/features  and  earlier  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  appointed  metro  editor/ 
suburbs  in  charge  of  coverage  for 
Stark,  Medina,  Portage  and  Wayne 
counties  in  Ohio. 

Kathy  Fraze,  formerly  metro  edi¬ 


tor  and  earlier  staff  reporter,  has  been 
named  deputy  copy  desk  chief. 

Cristal  Williams  Walker,  for¬ 
merly  staff  reporter,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  metro  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Stark  County,  Ohio, 
bureau. 

Laura  Ofobike,  formerly  com¬ 
mentary  editor  who  previously  had 
worked  at  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 
has  assumed  the  title  of  editorial 
writer. 

Bob  Springer,  formerly  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  earlier  staff  reporter,  has  been 
promoted  to  reporter  in  the  Portage 
County  bureau. 

Mary  Grace  Poidomani,  who  pre¬ 
viously  had  worked  as  a  staff  writer, 
copy  editing  intern  and  more  recently 
on  the  copy  desk,  has  been  named 
assistant  news  editor. 

Michelle  LeComte  has  been 
named  features  editor. 

Stuart  Drown,  who  previously 
had  worked  with  the  Dow  Jones  Capi¬ 
tal  Markets  Report  in  New  York,  has 
been  hired  as  business  writer. 

Terence  Oliver,  who  previously 
had  worked  at  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  been  named  assistant  art 
director. 

Phil  Glende,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Centre  Daily  Times  in  State 
College,  Pa.,  has  been  named  metro 
editor  for  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Gannett  has  named  Maurice 
(Moe)  L.  Hickey  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  in 
Little  Rock,  and  Craig  Moon  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  at  The 
Tennessean  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hickey  previously  had  worked  as 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post, 
general  manager  of  Cocoa  Today  of 
Brevard  County,  Fla.,  advertising 
director  of  Gannett  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers,  publisher  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register  Star  and  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Gazette-Journal,  and  at  the 
Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  held  corporate  positions 


with  Gannett’s  Central  Newspaper 
Group,  Northeast  Newspaper  Group, 
West  Newspaper  Group  and  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Satellite  Information  Network 
(GANSAT). 

Moon  previously  had  served  as 
president  and  publisher  at  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press  and  advertising  director 
at  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  held  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  management  positions  with 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 


Frank  O’Toole,  acting  director  of 
display  advertising  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  the  department. 

O’Toole  previously  had  served  as 
assistant  director  of  the  display 
advertising  department,  national 
account  executive  in  display,  retail 
sales  manager  and  department  and 
chain  store  manager  at  the  Times. 


Teri  Maxwell  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  for  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American-State sman. 
She  succeeds  Howard  Willis,  who 
worked  at  the  paper  for  30  years. 

Maxwell  previously  had  worked  as 
a  sales  assistant  in  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  sales  representative, 
retail  sales  manager  and  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  paper. 


USA  Today  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Melissa  A.  Snyder  to 
vice  president/marketing. 

Snyder,  formerly  director/market¬ 
ing,  previously  had  served  as  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  paper.  She  has 
also  worked  as  promotion  director  at 
the  Courier-News  of  Bridgewater, 
N.J. 
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Harold  Molchen  has  been  named 
assistant  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager/co-op  manager  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  agency  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette.  He  succeeds  Thomas 
P.  O’Malley,  who  has  retired. 

Molchen  previously  had  served  as 
North  Zone  sales  manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  Zone  sales  supervisor,  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  and  retail 
account  executive  at  the  company. 

*  *  * 

Arundel  Newspapers  of  Herndon, 
Va.,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  JEANNA  Durham  as  director  of 
printing  sales  and  marketing. 

Durham  previously  had  served  in 
the  same  position  at  DC  I  Printing  of 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Ik  *  * 

Frank  J.  Vega  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency, 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  He  succeeds 
Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  who  returns  to 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  as  an  executive  in 
the  Newspaper  Division. 

Vega  most  recently  had  served  as 
president  of  Gannett’s  South 
Regional  Newspaper  Group  and 
publisher/chief  executive  officer  of 
Cape  Publications  of  Brevard 
County,  Fla.,  publisher  of  Florida 
Today  and  several  non-daily  publica¬ 
tions  in  Florida.  He  has  also  worked 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher  and  cir¬ 
culation  director  for  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  vice  president/cir¬ 
culation  of  USA  Today  and  a  member 
of  the  task  force  which  helped  launch 


Corrections 

“Newspeople  in  the  News”  for 
May  25  inadvertently  juxtaposed 
announcements  about  staff  changes 
by  two  companies.  Central  Michigan 
Newspapers  Inc.  and  the  North 
Jersey  Newspaper  Co. 

The  appointments  of  Larry  Fisher 
in  Michigan  and  Peter  E.  Leddy, 
Marc  Friedman  and  Richard  J.  Knox 
in  New  Jersey  should  have  appeared 
as  separate  entries  in  the  column. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

“Newspeople  in  the  News”  for 
May  25  reported  that  Christian  Wih- 
tol,  business  editor  at  the  Register- 
Guard  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  previously 
had  worked  as  business  editor  and 
assistant  news  editor  at  The  Record  in 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

Actually,  Wihtol  had  worked  as  a 
business  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
acting  assistant  news  editor  at  the 
New  Jersey  daily. 


the  pai^r,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Mid- Atlantic  Regional  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  and  general  manager  of  El 
Diario-La  Prensa  in  New  York. 

Gannett  and  Knight-Ridder  are 
partners  in  the  DNA,  which  is  a  joint 
operating  agreement  responsible  for 
all  sales,  business  and  production 
functions  at  both  daily  papers. 

*  *  * 

J.  Frazier  Smith,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Midwest  Newspaper  Workshop 
for  Minorities  at  Ohio  University  in 
Athens.  He  succeeds  Ted  Pease,  who 
founded  the  program  and  is  the  new 
chair  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Saint  Michael's  College  in  Colches¬ 
ter,  Vt. 

Smith  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  USA  Today  and  as  a  for¬ 
mer  recruiter  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Deborah  Hurley,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Metropolitan 
State  College  of  Denver  and  editor  of 
the  Aurora  (Colo.)  Sentinel,  has 
joined  the  national  board  of  directors 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  as  a  campus  adviser  at  large. 

Hurley  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Brookfield 
News  of  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  and 
reporter  and  photographer  for  the 
Antigo  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  named 
controller  Nancy  Illo  vice  president, 
controller.  In  her  new  position  she 
will  oversee  circulation  financial 
accounting,  planning  and  analysis. 

Illo  previously  had  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  circulation  accounting  and 
later  as  manager  of  management 
information  systems  planning  and 
control  at  the  Sun-Times. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Other  Sun-Times  appointments 
include:  Adrio  Baur  to  assistant  trea¬ 
surer;  Bill  Kuek  to  senior  analyst/ 
cash  manager;  and  Robert  Gor- 
ZYNSKi  to  manager  of  financial 
reporting. 

*  *  m 

The  Peninsula  Times  Tribune  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  announced  the 
following  management  appointments. 

Jerry  Fuchs,  founder  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  company’s  Fuchs  Group 
of  six  weekly  newspapers,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Peninsula 
Community  Newspaper  complex. 

Fuchs  previously  had  served  as 
publisher  of  the  The  Dispatch  of  Gil¬ 
roy,  Calif.,  and  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Matzner  Publications. 

James  D.  Beck,  general  manager  of 
three  PCN  weeklies,  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the  Times  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Beck  previously  had  served  in  sev¬ 
eral  positions  with  the  Beacon-News 
of  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Linda  Hubbard,  a  consultant  to  the 
Times  Tribune,  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

Hubbard  previously  had  served  as 
managing  editor  of  Modern  Maturity 
magazine  and  also  has  worked  on  the 
financial  news  desk  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

Heather  Fritz,  formerly  night  city 
editor  for  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  as  news  editor. 
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Keith  Stickley 
Shenandoah  Free  Press 
Woodstock,  Va. 


By  Cathy  Gedvilas 

When  his  aggressive  weekly  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  ad  revenues  as  a  result 
of  news  stories  that  questioned  the 
activities  of  local  officials  and  other 
community  members,  Keith  Stickley 
became  more  determined  than  ever  to 
stay  in  print. 

So  Stickley,  49,  of  Woodstock, 
Va.,  pooled  his  savings,  borrowed 
some  money  and  bought  a  printing 
press. 

His  goal:  to  offset  lower  ad  rev¬ 
enues  by  earning  money  printing 
newspapers,  brochures,  even  letter¬ 
heads.  That  was  two  years  ago. 

Stickley’s  printing  business.  Nar¬ 
row  Passage  Press,  has  begun  to  turn 
a  profit  and  the  Shenandoah  (Va.) 
Free  Press  —  a  feisty,  4,000-circula¬ 
tion  weekly  —  continues  to  report 
stories  that  raise  the  ire  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

“We  still  have  problems,”  Stickley 
admitted.  “We  can’t  really  pay  our 
employees  much  yet  —  we  have  old 
debts  and  obligations  created  over  the 
years,  but  we’re  digging  out  at  a  hell 
of  a  rate  now.” 

Stickley,  who  worked  at  Florida 
and  Virginia  newspapers  before 
returning  to  his  native  Shenandoah 
Valley,  launched  the  Free  Press  in 
1985  to  report  stories  overlooked  by 
the  area’s  two  other  papers. 

“I’ve  always  believed  that  people 
need  someone  they  can  trust,”  he 
said.  “I  don’t  think  a  lot  of  people 
trust  the  establishment,  the  power 
brokers.  It’s  the  job  of  a  newspaper  to 
inform  the  public  about  what’s  going 
on.” 

He  knew  firsthand  that  stories  were 
going  unreported:  As  managing  editor 
of  the  area’s  other  weekly,  the  She¬ 
nandoah  Valley  Herald,  Stickley  had 
earlier  been  told  by  the  publisher  to 
“tone  down”  his  aggressive  coverage 
of  public  officials. 

He  responded  by  taking  with  him  to 
the  Free  Press  a  handful  of  the  paper’s 
editorial  and  advertising  staff,  but 
staffers  at  the  fledgling  weekly  soon 
discovered  that,  though  readers  wel¬ 
comed  the  newspaper,  the  business 
community  responded  by  pulling  ads 


(Gedvilas  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


in  support  of  their  friends  or  relatives 
who  appeared  in  less-than-flattering 
stories. 

“This  is  a  small,  rural  commu¬ 
nity,”  said  Stickley.  “Everyone 
knows  everyone.  At  least  once  a 
month  we  run  something  in  the  paper 
that  offends  someone.” 

Shenandoah  County,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  area,  has  an  1 1 ,500  readership. 
Woodstock,  a  tiny  town  with  one 
thoroughfare  —  Main  Street  —  is 
the  county  seat.  “We’re  country 
folks,”  Stickley  said.  “By  and  large, 
the  people  here  are  religious  and 
patriotic.” 


Among  others  that  resulted  in  lost 
ads,  the  Free  Press  reported  a  story 
on  the  town  picking  up  a  costly  sewer 
connection  tab  for  a  local  developer. 
The  fee  waiver  was  buried  in  routine 
town  transactions. 

“We  continued  to  press  the  mayor 
about  it,”  Stickley  recalled.  “We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  story  until  it  was  brought 
under  public  scrutiny.”  An  editorial 
questioned  the  actions  of  local  offi¬ 
cials.  Eventually  the  developer  paid 
for  the  connection. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Woodstock’s 
mayor,  who  owns  the  only  movie  the¬ 
ater  in  town,  pulled  his  ad  from  the 
Free  Press.  The  developer’s  brother, 
who  operates  an  auto  dealership  on 
Main  Street,  pulled  his  ad. 

“The  advertising  has  not  come 
back.”  Stickley  said.  “It’s  been  over 
a  year.” 

Likewise,  after  the  paper  made  a 
practice  of  publishing  state  Health 
Department  inspections  on  60  area 
restaurants,  ads  began  disappearing 
from  the  paper,  which  ranges  in  size 
from  12  pages  each  week  to  more  than 
20. 

“We  printed  the  inspections  until 
all  the  restaurants’  test  scores  started 
improving,”  Stickley  said.  “Our  big¬ 
gest  restaurant  account  meant 


$20,(X)0  a  year.  We  lost  that  the  week 
it  got  cited  by  the  health  inspector.” 

About  that  time  he  began  consider¬ 
ing  other  ways  to  ensure  that  the  Free 
Press  could  remain  a  voice  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  paper  went  paid,  but 
saving  postal  fees  was  not  enough  to 
keep  it  in  the  black. 

Stickley  considered  ways  to  cut 
printing  costs,  then  courted  the 
notion  of  printing  the  newspaper  him¬ 
self.  He  located  an  old  warehouse, 
remodeled  it  with  his  son’s  help,  and 
bought  a  rebuilt  web  press. 

He  learned  how  to  run  it,  hired  a 
few  people,  and  began  soliciting 
printing  jobs  from  newspapers,  col¬ 
leges  and  shoppers  within  a  100-mile 
radius  of  Woodstock.  That  radius 
extends  south  toward  Richmond  and 
east  to  Washington,  D.C.,  two  areas 
Stickley  has  drawn  on  heavily  for 
printing  jobs. 

Narrow  Passage  now  creates 
400,000  web  impressions  a  month. 


and  a  sheet  press  prints  200,000  letter¬ 
heads,  tickets  and  programs.  The 
printing  business  has  further  buffered 
the  Free  Press  from  a  general  adver¬ 
tising  malaise  associated  with  the 
country’s  recession. 

Stickley  typically  works  an  80-hour 
week,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
newspaper  and  press.  Eventually  he 
expects  to  hire  additional  staff  and 
turn  the  business  over  to  someone 
else.  Then  he  wants  to  return  to  what 
he  likes  best:  writing  features  and  a 
weekly  column  for  the  paper. 

“My  life  is  newspapering,  not 
printing,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  never 
compromised  a  principle.  There’s 
absolutely  nothing  that  would  prevent 
us  from  running  a  story.” 

Recycling  policy 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
joined  the  plastic  bag  recycling  pro¬ 
gram  established  by  Schnucks,  Dier- 
bergs.  National  and  Shop  ’n  Save. 

Readers  can  now  take  plastic  Post- 
Dispatch  newspaper  delivery  bags 
along  with  plastic  grocery  store  bags 
and  deposit  them  all  in  conveniently 
located  containers.  The  program  will 
turn  the  bags  into  new  usable  plastic 
products. 


“This  is  a  smaii,  rurai  community,”  said  Stickley. 
“Everyone  knows  everyone.  At  least  once  a  month  we 
run  something  in  the  paper  that  offends  someone.” 
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Page 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


reported  $2.S  million  for  his  minority 
stock  in  Sun-Times  Co.,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  is  the  New  York  invest¬ 
ment  firm  Adler  and  Shaykin. 

Page  left  amid  dissatisfaction  with 
his  free-spending  ideas  of  the  proper 
style  for  a  big-city  newspaper 
publisher. 

Levin  obliquely  referred  to  that 
style  when  asked  to  comment  on  the 
relative  contributions  of  Page  to  the 
development  of  the  Sun-Times. 

“Probably  the  major  difference 
between  Bob’s  tenure  at  the  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Sun-Times  today  is 
that  ...  it  is  a  newspaper  that  not 
only  has  the  color  and  the  vitality  of  a 
Bob  Page,  but  the  substance  of  a  great 
metropolitan  paper  .  .  .  We  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  basics.  If  [current 
management]  had  to  choose  between 
fancy  meals  and  buying  cameras  for 
the  newsroom,  they’d  choose 
cameras,”  Levin  said. 

Nevertheless,  Levin  maintains  the 
Sun-Times  “bears  no  ill-will  toward 
Bob  Page”  and  is  anxious  to  settle  the 
lawsuit  out  of  court. 


The  Sun-Times  wants  not  only  to 
speed  the  return  of  all  its  confidential 
material.  Levin  said,  but  also  to  avoid 
becoming  entangled  in  any  way  in  the 
litigation  over  the  Page  Publishing 
Group  in  California. 

Page,  who  reportedly  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  attend  to  the  Sun-Times  litiga¬ 
tion,  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment. 

Phone  messages  left  at  the  North- 
field,  Ill.,  office  of  Page’s  attorney, 
Mark  Eissman,  were  not  returned  by 
E&P’s  deadline. 

Eissman  —  a  former  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
special  projects  editor  at  the  Sun- 
Times  when  Page  was  publisher  — 
represents  Page  in  the  Sun-Times  liti¬ 
gation  and  is  a  co-defendant  in  Page 
Publishing  Group’s  lawsuit  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Full  texts 

The  full  texts  of  all  news  releases 
transmitted  by  PR  Newswire,  a  press 
communications  network,  are  now 
included  in  Reuter  Textline,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  online  business  and  general 
information  service,  and  in  the  Reuter 
Company  Newsyear,  an  international 
equity  market  news  database. 


Weekly  publisher 
charged  in 
check  scheme 

Associated  Newspapers  chain 
publisher  David  J.  Willett  was 
arraigned  in  federal  court  in  Detroit 
June  13  on  charges  he  had  stolen 
about  $30,000  from  two  Michigan 
banks  with  a  check-kiting  scheme. 

According  to  the  criminal  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  FBI,  Willett 
defrauded  two  banks  between  Janu¬ 
ary  and  March  of  1990  by  switching 
deposits  from  one  account  to  another 
to  create  phony  balances. 

Willett  allegedly  wrote  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  checks  on  accounts  for  his  news¬ 
paper  chain  and  Eagle  Graphic  Corp. , 
another  business  he  controlled. 

Willett  was  arraigned  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  and  released  on  his  own 
recognizance.  A  preliminary  hearing 
on  the  charges  —  which  carry  a  max¬ 
imum  prison  sentence  of  20  years 
and/or  a  $1  million  fine  —  was  set 
for  July  3. 

Associated  Newspapers  is  based  in 
Wayne,  Mich.,  and  publishes  six 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  state. 


Funnel  Facts 

“Funnel  Facts  and  Fables”  is  a  1 0-minute 
program  on  video  that  sorts  the  facts  about 

Produced  by  the  National  Coordinating  Council  on  ' 

Emergency  Management,  it  clears  up  misconceptions 
about  what  people  should  do  and  when  they  should  do  it 
when  tornados  threaten. 

There’s  also  a  30-second  PSA  from.  NCCEM  that  makes  similar  points. 

State  Farm  Insurance  funded  production  of  the  programs  and  is  offering  ^ 
copies  to  NCCEM  offices  and  the  media  throughout  the  country. 

To  order,  tell  us  whether  you  want  the  program  or  the  PSA,  or  both,  and  specify  V2 
or  3/4  inch  cassettes.  They’re  free.  Write; 

’  sTATi  r*iM  Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
iNsutANCi  One  State  Farm  Plaza 
-  ‘  J  Bloomington,  IL  61710 
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Altering  the  workplace 

Boston  Globe  moves  VDT  users  three  feet  from  others’  terminals 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

After  some  “minor  alterations”  to 
the  workplace,  the  Boston  Globe 
hopes  to  have  each  of  its  VDT  users 
seated  no  closer  than  three  feet  from 
any  neighboring  user’s  computer  ter¬ 
minal. 

In  what  Globe  employee  relations 
vice  president  Gregory  L.  Thornton 
described  as  an  “expeditious” 
change,  management  is  following  up 
on  recommendations  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  medical  department,  made  in 
consultation  with  its  engineering 
staff. 

The  idea  is  to  keep  users  of  video 
display  terminals  at  least  a  yard  away 
from  the  sides  and  backs  of  terminals 
other  than  the  ones  on  which  they 
work. 

The  measure  is  being  taken  to 
reduce  the  exposure  to  electromag¬ 
netic  fields  that  surround  VDTs.  The 
fields,  particularly  those  in  the  low 
and  extremely  low  frequencies,  are 
suspected  but  not  proven  to  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  some  diseases. 

The  decision  was  generally 
announced  to  employees  a  few  weeks 
ago,  said  Thornton,  noting  also  that 
the  paper  formally  notified  the  Boston 
Globe  Employees  Association,  an 
unaffiliated  union  with  whom  the 
paper  was  in  negotiations.  He  cited 
“very  little  reaction”  from  either 
management  or  labor. 

Thornton  stressed  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  conclusive  scientific 
evidence  of  related  pathology,  the 
measure  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
prudence  rather  than  to  prevent  any 
known  ill  effects.  He  said  no  guide¬ 
lines  were  issued,  only  the  recom¬ 
mended  rearrangement  of  staff  and 
furniture. 

He  also  said  the  Globe  has  an 
“active,  ongoing”  and  “low-key” 
communications  program  for  pre¬ 
venting  repetitive  strain  injuries. 

The  program  explains  RSI;  tells 
employees  what  to  look  for,  and 
encourages  those  suspecting  such 
injury  to  consult  the  paper’s  medical 
department.  He  said  fewer  than  20 
persons  have  “registered  concern” 
about  possible  related  symptoms. 

In  most  cases,  he  added,  symptoms 
were  alleviated  when  the  medical 
department  was  able  to  intervene 


early  and  take  appropriate  remedial 
steps  with  respect  to  equipment  use. 
*  *  * 

The  size,  especially  the  depth,  of  a 
video  tube  generally  places  a  VDT’s 
field-inducing  electrical  coils  nearer 
the  back  and  sides  of  a  terminal  than 
its  front,  where  the  glass  tube  itself  is 
no  shield  against  electromagnetic 
fields.  However,  concern  with  possi¬ 
ble  ill  effects  from  exposure  to  such 
fields  is  not  restricted  to  video  dis¬ 
plays. 

A  field  is  present  around  any  elec¬ 
trical  current.  If  the  current’s  polarity 
or  intensity  changes,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  resulting  magnetic 
field  will  induce  electrical  currents  in 
conductors  within  its  reach.  Direct 
current,  however  creates  a  stable 
magnetic  field  incapable  of  inducing 
current  in  another  conductor  except 
briefly  at  the  moment  it  is  turned  on  or 
off. 


A  field’s  strength  can  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  current  creating  it  and  on 
the  configuration  of  the  conductor 
carrying  the  current.  Field  strengths 
fall  off  considerably  across  relatively 
short  distances  for  most  devices.  The 
intensities  of  fields  surrounding  coils 
in  a  VDT’s  flyback  transformer  and 
the  coil  that  steers  the  electron  beam 
from  the  rear  neck  of  its  video  tube 
diminish  at  shorter  distances  than 
those  surrounding  single  wires. 

Apart  from  a  current’s  waveform 
and  the  characteristics  of  its  conduc¬ 
tor,  an  induced  current’s  strength 
largely  depends  on  the  induced  field’s 
strength,  which  itself  is  determined  in 
part  by  the  amount  of  alternation  or 
change  in  strength  of  the  original  cur¬ 
rent. 

Higher-frequency  alternating  cur¬ 
rents  can  induce  stronger  magnetic 
fields  of  similarly  higher  frequency 
than  the  lower-frequency  fields  now 
under  study.  The  lower-frequency 
fields  are  produced  by  the  low-fre¬ 
quency  alternating  currents  that  com¬ 


monly  power  electrical  devices. 
Many  such  devices,  however,  con¬ 
vert  supplied  current  to  other,  often 
higher,  frequencies  for  use  in  internal 
circuitry,  ranging  to  superhigh  micro- 
wave  frequencies. 

Michael  L.  Hiles,  president  of 
NoRad  Corp.,  a  Santa  Monica,  Calif. - 
based  supplier  of  radiation  shielding 
technology,  said  that,  while  the 
effects  of  the  lowest-frequency  fields 
merit  medical  study  because  of  their 
prevalence,  higher-frequency  fields 
also  deserve  attention  because  of 
their  ability  to  induce  stronger  secon¬ 
dary  electrical  currents. 

The  magnetic  fields’  electrical 
influence  upon  nearby  conductors  is 
important  because  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  process  by  which  biological 
change  is  effected,  said  Hiles,  who 
noted  it  has  long  been  the  focus  of 
research  in  the  area,  citing  the  work 
and  published  reports  of  U.S.  and 


Swedish  physicians  and  physicists, 
mostly  at  “the  cellular  or  animal- 
study  level.” 

The  argument  is  that,  if  the  rela¬ 
tively  weak  induced  currents  caused 
by  exposure  to  low-frequency  fields 
may  have  biological  consequences  (at 
a  cellular  or  molecular  level),  then 
greater  biological  effects  may  result 
from  stronger  induced  currents 
created  by  higher-frequency  mag¬ 
netic  fields. 

RIT  planning 
digital  print  lab 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  is  starting  a  laboratory  to 
explore  digital  printing  and  publishing 
issues. 

The  Integrated  Reproduction  Sys¬ 
tems  Laboratory  will  be  part  of  RIT’s 
Center  for  Integrated  Manufacturing 
Studies  and  will  focus  on  integrating 
emerging  technologies  to  improve 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


He  also  said  the  Globe  has  an  “active,  ongoing” 
and  “low-key”  communications  program  for 
preventing  repetitive  strain  injuries. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Companies  announce  more  newsprint  deinking,  recycling 


Papermakers  have  announced  sev¬ 
eral  new  efforts  to  meet  increasing 
demand  for  recycled  newsprint,  pri¬ 
marily  through  construction  of  addi¬ 
tional  deinking  facilities. 

Several  weeks  ago  Kruger  Inc. 
announced  a  new  deinking  plant  for 
its  205,000-tons-per-year  Brompton- 
ville,  Que.,  newsprint  mill.  Using 
chiefly  flotation  deinking,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  into  production  next  year. 

Computer  system 
helps  classified 

Harte-Hanks  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers,  publishing  15  daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  the  Boston  area,  reports 
“significant”  added  revenue  with 
“cross-selling”  capability  provided 
by  a  new  computer  system  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

The  66-terminal  TECS/2  classified 
system  from  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  of  Culver  City,  Calif.,  pre¬ 
sents  telephone  sales  representatives 
with  a  variety  of  on-line  information 
that  they  can  use  to  present  callers 
with  varied  advertising  packages. 
Using  the  caller’s  ZIP  code,  the  sys¬ 
tem  shows  circulation  areas,  dates  of 
publication  and  pricing  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  publications. 

“It  is  very  exciting  to  see  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  ads  that  are  being  cross-sold,” 
said  Valerie  Austin,  classified  inside 
sales  manager.  “It’s  significant  addi¬ 
tional  revenue. 

Harte-Hanks  anticipated  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  yield  a  10%  increase  in 
cross-selling,  but  in  the  first  month 
the  share  of  ads  sold  into  multiple 
products  jumped  by  20%. 

The  TECS/2  system  is  based  on 
personal  computers  spread  among 
Harte-Hanks’  two  telemarketing 
offices  and  remote  facilities. 

In  other  installations,  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal  has  bought  a 
$1.2  million  display  ad  makeup  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  paper  said  the  system  fit  into  its 
redesign,  involving  more  graphics 
and  color,  and  pagination  plans. 

The  installation  includes  three 
AMS/2-C  color  ad  makeup  stations 
employing  RISC  technology,  two 
3810  broadsheet  laser  imagesetters, 
two  multifunction  UNIX-based 
image  network  processors,  four 
Macintoshes  running  AdWorks/2 
software,  two  scanners,  proofers,  file 
servers  and  other  hardware  and  soft- 


Initially,  plant  capacity  will  be  150 
metric  tons  per  day,  according  to  a 
Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper  Sales  spokes¬ 
man.  Pulp  &  Paper  magazine  in  May 
said  that  plant  capacity  may  expand 
to  160,000  tons  per  year  by  1995.  It 
put  the  total  cost  at  $115  million. 

Describing  Joseph  Kruger  as  “a 
real  hands-on  owner”  who  is  “dedi¬ 
cated  to  recycling,”  the  spokesman 
said  the  millions  invested  in  Bromp- 
tonville  will  produce  no  additional 
paper. 

In  February,  Kruger  purchased 
Manistique  (Mich.)  Papers  Inc., 
which  the  spokesrtian  called  a  “one- 
of-a  kind”  operation.  For  40  years  it 
has  put  only  coated  papers  (maga- 


C-J  develops 
software  for 
IBM  System/6000 

As  an  IBM  media  industry  remar¬ 
keter,  CompuServe/Collier-Jackson 
will  develop  versions  of  its  newspaper 
management  software  for  IBM  RISC 
System/6000  power  servers. 

Collier-Jackson’s  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  accounting  and  human 
resource  solutions  will  be  optimized 
for  IBM’s  AIX  version  of  Unix.  Simi¬ 
larly,  C-J  said  it  plans  to  migrate  to 
DEC’S  Ultrix  and  to  HP  UX  Unix 
environments.  The  company  said  its 
move  to  IBM  fits  its  “strategic  vision 
of  portability,”  which,  it  continued, 
“means  open  computing  and  a  clear 
path  to  system  interoperability  .  .  .  .” 

Collier-Jackson  further  stated  that 
the  relationship  with  IBM  expands  its 
market,  enabling  it  to  offer  complete 
business  solutions  to  newspapers 
committed  to  IBM’s  SAA  architec¬ 
ture.  The  company  plans  advertising 
system  availability  on  the  RISC  Sys- 
tem/bOOO  by  early  next  year;  account¬ 
ing  and  human  resource  applications 
are  expected  by  ANPA/TEC  92;  the 
circulation  product  is  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  soon  after. 

Anchor  names 
product  mgr. 

Anchor/Lithkemko  Inc.  of  Orange 
Park,  Fla.,  has  named  Paul  F.  Tuo- 
hey  newspaper  product  manager, 
responsible  for  sales  of  Anchor  plate¬ 
making  and  pressroom  chemicals  to 
newspapers  around  the  world. 


zines  and  some  books,  catalogs  and 
other  old  papers)  through  a  13-stage 
deinking  and  purification  process  to 
produce  standard  newsprint  (24.6-60 
lb.),  colored  newsprint  and  ground- 
wood  specialties.  He  said  Manstique 
will  operate  independently  for  its  first 
year  under  Kruger  ownership. 

Kruger  is  also  setting  up  a  collec¬ 
tion,  sorting  and  baling  center  for 
waste  papers  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  capa¬ 
ble  of  processing  100,000  tons  per 
year  of  old  newspapers,  magazines 
and  corrugated  containers,  as  well  as 
high-grade  office  paper. 

Last  week,  Donohue  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  a  joint  venture  with  Macla- 
ren  Industries  Ltd.  and  managing 
partner  Cascades  Inc.  that  has  begun 
construction  of  a  new  deinking  plant 
at  Cap-de-la-Madelein,  near  Trois- 
Rivieres,  Que.  Start-up  is  slated  for 
late  1992. 

The  plant  is  expected  to  annually 
consume  more  than  100,000  metric 
tons  of  old  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  recovered  from  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  U.S.  and  Quebec  province. 
Donohue  and  Maclaren  newsprint 
operations  will  absorb  the  entire  daily 
output  of  at  least  250  metric  tons  of 
recycled  pulp. 


Now  there  really  is  a  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  the  dark. 


With  the  U.S.  Army's  AH-64  Apache 
lurking  in  the  shadows,  America's  enemies 
have  every  reason  to  be  afraid. 

Apache  fired  the  first  shots  in 
Desert  ^orm  and  proved  its  effectiveness 
on  one  of  the  most  unforgiving  battlefields 
in  the  world -answering  its  severest 
critics  with  success  after  success. 

For  full  details  on  the  Apache's  outstanding 
performance  during  Desert  Storm  give  our 
helicopter  company  a  call  at  6D2-891-2301. 
It's  time  this  story  saw  the  light  of  day. 

yWfCOOiV/Vf  AI.  DOUGLAS 
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Book  Reviews 


A  readable 
close  look 
at  the  First 

The  First  Amendment  Book:  Cele* 
brating  200  Years  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Freedom  of  Speech.  Robert 
J.  Wagman.  (New  York:  Pharos 
Books,  256  pages.)  $6.95. 

Robert  Wagman  approaches  the 
First  Amendment,  in  this  year  of  its 
200th  anniversary,  in  two  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  ways:  that  of  a 
medieval  scholar  peering  over  each 
word  and  studying  its  nuances.  For 
example,  in  discussing  the  First 
Amendment,  he  takes  up  the  words: 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  ...”  with  special  sections 
on  “Congress,”  “no,”  “law,” 
“abridging  ...” 

However,  this  is  not  a  nitpicking, 
heady  tract.  Wagman  takes  his  con¬ 
cern  for  detail  and  organization  and 
spins  the  facts,  namely  the  cases  and 
personalities,  into  a  narrative  that 
reads  as  easily  as  a  high  school  history 
text.  In  fact,  this  book  is  a  history 
simply  told,  chronologically  and  topi¬ 
cally. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
columnist  Wagman  aims  to  give  some 
new  insights  into  the  development  of 
First  Amendment  guarantees.  He 
begins  with  roots  in  British  common 
law  and,  in  fact,  compares  the  British 
and  American  systems.  He  says  he 
wants  to  “instill  a  deeper  apprecia¬ 
tion”  and  to  “preserve  our  deepest- 
held  beliefs.” 

He  makes  one  point  clear,  that  the 
First  Amendment  exists  to  protect 
not  the  status  quo  but  the  “unpopu¬ 
lar.” 

Like  a  sports  columnist,  he  traces 
the  wins  and  the  losses,  from  John 
Peter  Zenger  in  1735  —  he  won  with¬ 
out  the  First  Amendment  —  to 
Thomas  Patterson,  the  Colorado  state 
senator-editor  who  lost  in  his  right  to 
criticize  a  corrupt  state  supreme 
court.  Wagman  also  takes  up  the  con¬ 
tinuing  debates  on  the  definition  of 
libel  and  parameters  of  privacy. 

The  book  does  not  see  First 
Amendment  guarantees  for  the  press 
as  isolated  and  discusses  the  wide 
implications  of  free  speech  in  general. 
The  book  also  deals  with  the  other 
First  Amendment  guarantees,  such  as 
the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
petition,  assembly  and  association. 


Interspersed  through  the  book  are 
short  excerpts  of  speeches  and  com¬ 
mentary  by  leading  media  personali¬ 
ties,  such  as  Michael  Gartner,  presi¬ 
dent,  NBC  News,  and  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Detroit  News,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
USA  Today,  The  Oregonian,  Orlando 
Sentinel.  Forward  is  by  Burl  Os¬ 
borne,  president,  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  which  cooper¬ 
ated  in  producing  the  volume. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Fourth  Estate  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion:  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  America. 
Lucas  A.  Powe  Jr.  (Berkeley:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  357  pages.)  $29.95. 

Powe  approaches  his  discussion  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  not  only  from  a  legal  perspective. 
He  emphasizes  the  human  dynamic 
which  in  history  has  shaped  and  mis¬ 
used  law. 

The  human  element  is  all  so  true  as 
he  also  cites  the  1907  Patterson  ruling 
which  allowed  corrupt  state  judges  to 
curb  criticism  of  the  court,  and  he 
scrutinizes  the  case  in  which  a  politi¬ 
cian,  Pat  Tomillo,  had  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  equal  space  in  the  Miami  Herald 
I  in  his  campaign  for  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

In  Tornillo,  the  Fourth  Estate  as  a 
power  unto  itself  was  held  intact 
because  enforced  access  would  have 
a  chilling  effect,  and  an  intruding  role 
of  government  would  have  shattered 
press  freedom  and  power  of  the 
Fourth  Estate.  The  Fourth  Estate  is  a 
useful  model  for  understanding  the 
law  and  media,  he  says. 

Powe  also  revives  the  discussion  of 
the  findings  of  the  star-studded 
Hutchins  Commmission  and  its 
attempt  to  find  a  “responsible”  role 
for  media. 

Powe  is  a  professor  at  the  School  of 
Law  and  the  Department  of  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

*  *  * 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Mass 
Media:  Selected  Cases,  Summaries, 
and  Analyses.  Douglas  S.  Campbell. 
(Westport,  Conn.:  Praeger,  248 
pages.)  $16.95  paper,  $42.95  hard¬ 
cover. 

This  orderly,  compact  book  makes 
Supreme  Court  media  cases  accessi¬ 
ble  to  students  and  professionals. 

The  selected  cases  —  and  they  are 
not  all  here  —  are  grouped  under 


three  topics:  cases  related  to  libel, 
privacy  and  First  Amendment  issues. 

Each  chapter  has  sections  on  the 
background  of  the  case,  circum¬ 
stances,  summary  of  the  positions 
taken  by  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  ruling,  and  a  use¬ 
ful  postscript  on  the  “significance”  of 
each  case.  Campbell  also  puts  the 
decision  in  the  context  of  earlier  deci¬ 
sions. 

Campbell  is  chair  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Journalism  and  Phi¬ 
losophy  at  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Univer¬ 
sity. 

—  Hiley  Ward 


Newspapers  told 
how  to 

preserve  copies 

University  Microfilms,  based  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  created  a  new 
Preservation  Division  specifically  to 
serve  the  needs  of  institutions  which 
want  to  preserve  brittle  books  and 
newspapers  on  microfilm. 

Many  newspapers  printed  in  the 
19th  century  used  paper  that  contains 
acid  from  wood  pulp  and  alum,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  decay.  A  13-minute  video 
is  also  available  from  UMI  that 
explains  how  preservation  micro¬ 
filming  is  a  way  to  save  disintegrating 
information. 

Alcoa  renews 
sponsorship  of 
SCOPE  program 

USA  Today’s  Educational  Sales 
Department  announced  that  Alcoa 
Labs  has  renewed  its  sponsorship  of 
the  SCOPE  program  for  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

SCOPE  (Science  Careers  and 
Opportunities  Partnership  in  Educa¬ 
tion)  is  a  five-week  newspaper-based 
science  career  program.  More  than 
27,5(X)  middle-school  students  in  15 
cities  participate  in  this  program  that 
increases  awareness  and  interest  in 
science,  math  and  engineering;  pro¬ 
motes  better  understanding  of  how 
science  influences  daily  life,  and 
helps  students  explore  science  ca¬ 
reers.  Alcoa  Labs  is  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  materials  research  organization. 
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Walesa  and  the  Polish  press 

Journalist  says  new  government  no  threat  to  press  freedom 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Contrary  to  the  fears  of  some  Polish 
journalists.  Lech  Walesa’s  govern¬ 
ment  has  posed  no  threat  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  newly  liberated  press,  a 
Polish  journalist  and  human  rights 
activist  argues. 

Interviewed  during  a  recent  speak¬ 
ing  tour  in  Chicago,  Marek  A. 
Nowicki,  a  journalist  for  Tygodnik 
Solidarnosc  (Solidarity  Weekly),  dis¬ 
missed  those  criticisms  of  Walesa, 
while  flashing  signs  of  the  journalistic 
competitiveness  that  has  emerged 
along  with  an  unfettered  press. 

“If  you  believe  everything  you  read 
in  Gazeta  Wyborcza,  you  have  every 
day  bad  news  about  Walesa  and  his 
intentions. 

“There  are  not  any  disturbing 
events”  in  reality,  Nowicki  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  interview,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  English. 

Polish  journalists  regarded  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Walesa  with  trepidation  for 
two  principal  reasons. 

First,  during  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  Walesa  made  the  famous 
statement  that  “whoever  had  the 
power  also  had  the  press,”  a  disturb¬ 
ing  sentiment  for  journalists  who  had 
only  just  thrown  off  four  decades  of 
government  oppression. 

Then,  too,  Walesa  was  remem¬ 
bered  for  trying  to  boot  his  former 
Solidarity  comrade,  Adam  Michnik, 
from  the  editorship  of  Gazeta 
Wyborcza.  Walesa  did  succeed  in 
forcing  the  newspaper  to  remove  the 
Solidarity  union  logo  from  its  flag. 

However,  Solidarity  journalist  and 
attorney  Nowicki  argues  that  finan¬ 
cial  reality,  and  not  government  pres¬ 
sure,  poses  the  biggest  problem  for 
Poland’s  nascent  free  press. 

Poland’s  former  state  monopoly  for 
newspapers  has  been  steadily  selling 
off  its  papers,  but  this  process  has 
created  its  own  dilemmas. 

It  has,  for  instance,  so  far  spawned 
a  highly  partisan  press. 

“Some  people  have  had  the  idea  to 
start  an  independent  press  .  .  .  but 
political  organizations  had  the  best 
financial  ability  to  buy  [papers], 
sometimes  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
finances,  and  sometimes  on  the  basis 
of  a  foundation,”  Nowicki  said. 

“To  establish  an  independent  pa¬ 
per,  well,  it’s  a  question  of  money,” 
he  said. 


The  idea  of  creating  journalists’ 
cooperatives  is  much-discussed,  but 
so  far  has  not  advanced  beyond  talk. 

Like  many  other  Eastern  European 
journalists,  Nowicki  believes  foreign 
ownership  should  be  a  last  resort. 

“One  possibility  is  to  invite  for¬ 
eigners,  but  it’s  not  a  good  solution,” 
he  said. 

The  former  official  Communist 
Party  daily,  Rzeczpospolita,  is  49% 
owned  by  the  French  company,  Her- 
sant,  and  Scandinavian  companies 
have  financed  newspapers  in  smaller 
cities. 


cessful. 

“For  the  first  time,  people  wait  for 
the  day  [of  publication]  because  it’s 
very  close  to  their  life,”  Nowicki 
said. 

Whether  local  or  national,  how¬ 
ever,  the  professionalism  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  press  has  a  long  way  to  go, 
Nowicki  said. 

“All  the  professionals,  but  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  ‘good  Communist  press’ 
and  the  other  people,  were  educated 
in  the  underground  press,”  he  said. 

“So,  [the  free  journalists]  are 
quite  well-prepared,  clever  people 


“Polish  people  read  political  journals.  They  are  very 
politically  engaged,  and  Polish  readers  in  practice 
don’t  know  what  is  an  independent  press,”  he  said. 


Solidarity  Weekly  journalist  No¬ 
wicki  said  a  partisan  press  does  have 
broad  acceptance. 

“Polish  people  read  political  jour- 
nals.  They  are  very  politically 
engaged.  And  Polish  readers  in  prac¬ 
tice  don’t  know  what  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  press,”  he  said.  “Our  entire 
postwar  period  we  have  only  had  a 
political  press.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
local  —  and  non-partisan  —  press 
has  begun  to  emerge. 

“Really  this  is  the  first  time  since 
the  prewar  period  we  have  had  such 
newspapers,”  Nowicki  said. 

Nowicki’s  own  brother  Jerzy  is  co¬ 
editor  of  one  example:  Glos  Sie- 
miatycz  (Voice  of  Siemiatycz). 

The  2,500-circulation  biweekly 
serves  the  15,000-population  town 
with  a  mix  of  news  familiar  to  Ameri¬ 
can  community  newspapers. 

“It  is  all  the  affairs:  weddings, 
funerals,  town  administration,  some¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  the  street.  It  is 
pieces  of  life  in  the  community,” 
Nowicki  said. 

Included  in  a  recent  eight-page  edi¬ 
tion  was  a  chart  of  food  prices  at 
various  markets.  Even  to  someone 
who  does  not  read  Polish,  it  is  clear 
scanning  the  contents  that  Jerzy 
Nowicki  and  his  colleagues  have 
taken  to  heart  the  adage  that  names 
are  news. 

Glos  Siemiatycz’s  formula  is  suc¬ 


intellectually  —  but  amateurs,”  he 
said. 

Nowicki  himself  has  a  full-time  job 
away  from  journalism  as  director  of 
the  Center  for  Human  Rights  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe. 

This  center  is  the  successor  to  the 
Helsinki  Foundation  for  Human 
Rights,  which  Nowicki  and  other  dis¬ 
sidents  formed  in  1982  during  martial 
law  in  Poland. 

Nowicki,  who  founded  the  Soli¬ 
darity  Union  group  in  the  Warsaw 
state  prosecutor’s  office  in  1981,  was 
in  Chicago  under  the  aegis  of  the  new 
International  Human  Rights  Law 
Institute  at  the  DePaul  University 
College  of  Law. 

Many  of  the  journalists  at  Solidar¬ 
ity  Weekly  are  volunteers  because 
“our  finances  are  so  weak,”  Nowicki 
said. 

Then,  showing  that  newspaper 
wars  are  again  alive  in  Poland,  he 
quickly  added,  “Our  salaries  are  so 
low  compared  to  Gazeta  Wyborcza. 
They  make  two  to  three  times  a  week 
what  we  do.” 

Joint  program 

The  newspapers  the  Cape  Codder 
and  The  Register  of  Orleans,  Mass., 
have  joined  with  local  businesses  to 
recognize  the  top  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  area. 
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Variety  is  spice  of  journalism  life  for  her 

Current  NSNC  president  Mary  Ann  Lindley  covers  many  subjects  in 
her  coiumn  for  the  Taiiahassee  Democrat  and  KRTN  News  Wire 


By  David  Astor 

Variety  has  been  a  key  word  in 
Mary  Ann  Lindley’s  journalistic 
career. 

She  has  worked  as  an  arts  writer, 
reviewer,  book-page  editor,  assistant 
wire  editor,  government  reporter, 
political  columnist,  legislative  editor, 
editorial  writer,  editorial  page  colum¬ 
nist,  associate  editor,  and  more. 

Lindley  now  does  a  general-inter¬ 
est  column  for  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat  and  KRTN  News  Wire  while  also 
serving  as  president  of  the  National 
Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists 
(NSNC). 

This  means  that  there’s  still  plenty 
of  variety  in  Lindley’s  journalistic  life 
in  1991 ,  because  heading  an  organiza¬ 
tion  requires  management  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills  while  writing  a  column 
is  an  intensely  creative  and  rather 
solitary  pursuit. 

Variety  is  important  to  Lindley 
even  within  her  thrice-weekly  fea¬ 
ture.  “People  say  they  like  the  col¬ 
umn  because  they  don’t  know  what  to 
expect,’’  she  said.  “I  try  very  hard  to 
have  a  variety  of  subjects,  tones,  and 
moods  —  although  I  don’t  try  to  force 
it.  I  go  with  what  I’m  feeling  and  with 
what  interests  me.  Because  if  I’m  not 
interested,  readers  won’t  be.” 

The  43-year-old  Lindley’s  columns 
range  from  serious  to  “fluffy.” 

As  a  former  political  reporter  and 
editorial  writer,  Lindley  recalled  that 
she  used  to  scorn  “lite  journalism.” 
But  she  feels  differently  now. 

“I  think  people  need  an  antidote  to 
the  daily  news,  and  columns  can  be 
that  antidote,”  Lindley  observed. 
“I’m  no  longer  afraid  to  be  silly  or 
fluffy  or  lightweight  some¬ 
times  ....  Early  on  I  might  have 
thought  a  column  was  a  news  story 
with  more  adjectives!” 

Lindley  said  general-interest  col¬ 
umnists  should  “play  a  number  of 
roles.”  She  believes  they  should  be 
the  “humanizers  of  the  newspaper” 
as  well  as  humorists,  explainers,  and 
much  more. 

The  explaining  function  is  very 
important,  Lindley  continued, 
because  people  need  a  way  to 
“assimilate”  all  the  facts  and  infor- 


Mary  Ann  Lindley 


mation  they  are  bombarded  with. 

“Columnists  can  infuse  the  facts 
and  information  with  meaning  [and 
put  them  in]  perspective,”  she  noted. 
“I  think  it’s  a  real  gift  newspapers  can 
give  their  readers.  That’s  what  we  can 
do  that  radio  and  tv  can’t.” 

Indeed,  Lindley  feels  that  offering 
an  increased  amount  of  commentary 
can  “save  the  day”  for  newspapers. 
If  papers  can’t  afford  to  hire  new  col- 


Trave!  time  for  trio. 


‘Krazy  Kat’  from  ’36 

A  rare  continuity  sequence  from 
the  classic  “Krazy  Kat”  comic  is 
reprinted  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Raw 
publication  (Penguin  Books). 

King  Features  Syndicate  originally 
offered  George  Herriman’s  sequence 
from  May  15  to  July  16,  1936. 


umnists,  she  added,  they  can  always 
have  their  existing  reporters  do  more 
analytical  pieces. 

Lindley  observed  that  objective 
journalism  doesn’t  exist  anyway, 
even  in  so-called  straight  news  sto¬ 
ries,  because  journalists  are  human. 

“Subjectivity  has  a  real  place  in 
newspapers,”  she  declared,  as  long 
as  it  is  labeled  as  such.  Lindley  added 
that  a  commentary  piece  is  just  one 
point  of  view  that  every  reader 
doesn’t  have  to  agree  with. 

Among  the  subjects  Lindley  has 
offered  a  point  of  view  on  this  year  are 
the  Persian  Gulf  war,  America’s  drug 
problem,  the  trends  baby  boomers 
follow,  her  decision  to  stop  having  an 
American  Express  card,  a  rare  visit 
from  her  mother,  and  her  professional 
relationship  with  ex-Tallahassee 
Mayor  Carol  Bellamy,  who  died  this 
February. 

“I  worked  on  Carol’s  obituary, 
interviewing  her  colleagues  and 
friends,”  wrote  Lindley.  “And  time 
and  again,  as  I  heard  the  words 
‘warm,’  ‘human’  and  ‘caring’  used  to 
describe  her,  I  knew  how  much  I’d 
missed.  My  own  words  would  have 
been  ‘articulate,’  ‘intelligent’  and 
‘competent’  —  the  cool,  discreet 
words  of  professional  distance.” 

Lindley  wasn’t  arguing  that  jour¬ 
nalists  should  become  friends  with 
those  they  cover.  “With  too  much 
coziness,  you  lose  perspective,”  she 
told  E&P.  “But  you  need  to  be  part  of 
the  community,  to  know  people,  and 
to  get  involved  in  order  to  write  with 
authority.  It’s  a  fine  line.” 

In  the  case  of  Bellamy,  Lindley  said 
maybe  she  could  have  become 
friendlier  with  the  ex-mayor  after  her 
term  in  office  ended.  Yet  the  two  had 
originally  related  to  each  other  as 
journalist  and  politician,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  change  that. 

Lindley  said  she  likes  to  write 
about  situations  which  don’t  always 
have  black-and-white  answers.  “Many 
journalists  would  rather  be  wrong 
than  ambiguous,”  she  commented. 
“To  me,  the  gray  areas  are  the  most 
interesting.” 

Column  writing  in  general  is  very 
interesting  to  Lindley.  “I  like  it  more 
than  anything  I’ve  ever  done  —  and  I 
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like  journalism,”  she  declared.  “A 
column  has  elements  of  a  lot  of  the 
things  I’ve  done  in  the  past.” 

Lindley  observed  that  columnists 
are  part  news  reporters,  part  feature 
story  writers,  part  editorial  writers, 
and  more. 

She  added  that  she  enjoys  interact¬ 
ing  with  readers  over  the  phone,  by 
mail,  or  in  the  grocery  store. 

But  as  “wonderful”  as  being  a  col¬ 
umnist  is,  Lindley  said  that  it  can  also 


be  difficult  coming  up  with  good  ideas 
week  after  week,  year  after  year.  And 
since  only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  papers  have  more  than  one  general- 
interest  columnist  on  staff,  the  writer 
can  feel  isolated. 

This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
NSNC,  said  Lindley.  She  noted  that 
members  can  talk  about  the  ups  and 
downs  of  column  writing  or  just  gab 
on  the  phone  and  at  the  organization’s 
annual  convention. 


Some  brain  waves  above  the  water  waves. 


‘Mukluk’  comic  strip  stars  Eskimo 


A  comic  set  in  Eskimo  country  is 
being  syndicated. 

Robin  Heller’s  “Mukluk”  features 
the  title  character,  his  wife  Honi- 
suckle,  their  sled  dog  Hood,  and 
others.  The  strip  already  appears  in  17 
papers  in  Alaska,  Maine,  Canada,  and 


elsewhere. 

Heller  —  based  at  111  N.  9th  St., 
Perkasie ,  Pa.  1 8944  —  has  been  a  free¬ 
lance  designer,  illustrator,  and  car¬ 
toonist  since  1970.  He  is  also  a  youth 
club  leader,  Sunday  school  teacher, 
church  officer,  and  fiddler. 


NYTS  has  Religious  News  Service 


The  57-year-old  Religious  News  Ser¬ 
vice  is  now  being  marketed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  daily  newspapers  and 
broadcast  outlets  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndicate. 

NYTS  is  offering  about  eight  RNS 
stories  a  day,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  The  package  includes  spot  news, 
features,  columns,  backgrounders, 
and  calendar  items. 


Clients  for  RNS  —  which  serves 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
interests  —  include  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Bakersfield  Californian, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  New  York  Times, 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance,  Vero  Beach  (Fla.)  Press- 
Journal,  and  Washington  Post. 


Silver  appointed  at  Tribune  Media 


Michael  A.  Silver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  marketing  and 
business  development  for  Tribune 
Media  Services  in  Chicago. 

Silver  has  been  on  the  Tribune 
Company  corporate  staff  since  1988, 
most  recently  as  planning  manager. 
Previously,  he  was  general  manager 
of  TMS’s  “Touch  Chicago”  videotex 
project. 

The  36-year-old  Silver  has  also 


“It’s  kind  of  a  support  group,”  she 
commented.  “You  just  need  some 
sense  that  you’re  not  in  there  alone.” 

“Other  columnists  recognize  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  sweat  that  goes  into 
writing  columns,”  observed  former 
longtime  NSNC  president  Richard 
Des  Ruisseaux. 

The  NSNC  also  serves  an  educa¬ 
tional  purpose,  continued  Lindley. 
She  noted  that  this  year’s  June  27-30 
convention  in  Huntington,  W.Va., 
will  feature  sessions  on  humor  writ¬ 
ing,  hate  speech,  and  more. 

Lindley  said  the  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  sessions  has  been  increased  for 
1991.  She  noted  that  one  reason  for 
this  is  to  encourage  more  newspapers 
to  pay  for  their  columnists  to  attend 
this  year’s  meeting  and  future  NSNC 
gatherings. 

The  conventions  also  feature  the 
NSNC’s  annual  column-writing 
awards  banquet.  Lindley  reported 
that  about  300  entries  w'ere  received 
for  the  1991  contest. 

Des  Ruisseaux  told  E&P  that  this 
competition,  which  is  also  open  to 
non-NSNC  members,  often  gives  rec¬ 
ognition  to  columnists  who  are  not 
well-known  outside  their  communi¬ 
ties.  “There  are  an  enormous  amount 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


THERE'S 
READERSHIP 
IN  REVIEWS. 


been  a  reporter  for  the  Miami  Herald 
and  Orlando  Sentinel  as  well  as  an  on- 
air  reporter  and  national  assignment 
editor  for  public  television’s  Nightly 
Business  Report  produced  at  WPBT/ 
Miami. 

He  is  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
graduate  who  has  a  master’s  degree 
from  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  an  MBA  from  the  Stanford 
Business  School. 


SCANNING  THE  BOOKSHELF 
promises  every  Sunday  and  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  good  reading  for 
more  readers.  And  our  two  record 
review  columns— STR/CTLY  CLASSI¬ 
CAL  and  WORLD  OF  MUSIC-will 
quickly  drum  up  increased  read¬ 
ership  from  18  to  80. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  of  these  weekly  columns 
with  art.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  California 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 
293-1818.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
of  excellent  writers  around  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  stated. 

Like  Lindley,  Des  Ruisseaux  also 
said  he  would  like  to  see  more  news¬ 
papers  send  their  columnists  to 
NSNC  conventions.  He  noted  that 
the  meetings  are  both  educational  and 
social,  and  that  they  help  columnists 
“recharge  their  batteries.” 

Des  Ruisseaux,  a  former  columnist 
who  is  now  a  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  copy  editor,  has  been  involved 
with  the  NSNC  since  its  founding  14 
years  ago  by  columnist  Lawrence 
Maddry  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.  Des  Ruisseaux  still  edits  the 
newsletter  and  performs  other  tasks 
for  the  organization,  which  has  about 
150  members. 

Members  include  columnists  from 
large,  medium,  and  small  dailies  as 
well  as  weeklies.  Some  are  syndi¬ 
cated,  some  aren’t,  and  some  —  like 
Lindley  —  are  with  news  services. 

Des  Ruisseaux  called  Lindley  an 
“excellent,”  “compassionate”  col¬ 
umnist  and  praised  her  work  as  the 
NSNC’s  leader. 

Lindley,  who  served  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  three  years  before  being 
elected  NSNC  president  in  1990,  is  a 
Missouri  native  who  was  raised  on  a 
farm  —  an  upbringing  which  provides 
occasional  column  material. 

“People  love  those  columns,” 
noted  Lindley,  who  observed  that 
many  readers  with  urban  or  suburban 
backgrounds  are  curious  about  what 
is  becoming  a  “dying  way  of  life.” 

She  continued,  “I  helped  my 
mother  chop  heads  off  chickens.  I 
don’t  think  there  are  very  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  remember  doing  things  tike 
that!” 

Lindley  went  on  to  earn  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  before  joining  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  in  1969.  She  moved  to  the 
New  York  Times  Affiliated  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  in  1973,  the  Miami  Herald 


THOMAS  SOWELL: 

A  great  debunker  of 
liberal  intellectuals. 
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Vic  Damone  (left)  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  president  Joseph  D'Angelo 
and  his  wife  Marcia  after  the  singer 
headlined  the  annual  King/Hearst 
Corporation  reception  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention  earlier  this  spring.  More  than 
500  people  attended  the  reception  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 


in  1978,  and  back  to  the  Democrat  in 
1979. 

The  award-winning  journalist 
began  her  column  in  1983,  and  it  was 
picked  up  by  KRTN  five  years  later. 
Lindley  usually  does  two  local-  or 
state-oriented  columns  a  week  for  the 
Democrat  and  one  of  a  more  universal 
nature  for  both  the  Democrat  and 
KRTN,  where  she  said  she  is  “won¬ 
derfully”  edited  by  Karen  Kirk. 

Lindley  said  the  one  column  that 
goes  to  the  news  service  each  week 
sometimes  has  a  Florida  topic.  She 
observed  that  she  is  lucky  to  live  in  a 
state  which  is  well-known  throughout 
the  country  and  which  interests  many 
American  readers. 

The  columnist  added  that  she  is 
quite  happy  to  be  living  and  working 
in  Tallahassee,  which  she  described 
as  a  beautiful,  friendly  city  with 
plenty  to  do  and  write  about.  Lindley 
noted  that  it  is  Florida’s  state  capital 
as  well  as  a  college  town. 

Lindley  —  a  frequent  community 
speaker  —  spends  her  free  time  doing 
aerobics,  cooking,  gardening,  tending 
pet  parrots,  traveling,  serving  as  a 
Friends  of  the  Library  volunteer,  and 
working  on  a  book  collection  of 
essays  and  columns. 

She  reads  newspaper  columnists 
such  as  Russell  Baker,  Ellen  Good¬ 
man,  William  Raspberry,  and  George 
Will;  a  variety  of  magazines;  fiction 
writers  such  as  Evan  Connell  (Mrs. 
Bridge)  and  the  Mississippi-based 
Eudora  Welty;  and  biographies. 
Lindley  also  enjoys  watching  Murphy 
Brown  on  tv. 

Lindley  is  married  to  John  Parker, 
an  attorney,  writer,  runner,  and 
publisher  of  running  books. 

Readers’  responses 

A  page  of  editorial  cartoons  is  the 


'Beetle  Bailey'/'Hi  and  Lois'  creator 
Mort  Walker  (left)  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  opening  of  a  May  14-October  31 
exhibition  of  First  Amendment-related 
cartoons  in  Philadelphia  (see  E&P, 
May  11).  Also  appearing  was  Newspa¬ 
per  Features  Council  president  and 
Houston  Chronicle  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editor  Jack  Loftis  (right). 


most  popular  Sunday  feature  among 
Montreal  Gazette  readers. 

More  than  65%  of  the  survey 
respondents  always  read  the  “Drawn 
and  Quartered”  page,  which  includes 
Canadian  editorial  cartoons  as  well  as 
“Views  of  the  World”  international 
offerings  from  the  Cartoonists  &  Writ¬ 
ers  Syndicate. 

The  next  four  most  popular  Sunday 
features  were  the  color  comics,  which 
62.4%  always  read;  the  “World 
Digest”  page,  49.1%;  a  medical  col¬ 
umn  by  Dr.  W.  Gifford-Jones,  47.2%; 
and  the  humor  column  by  Dave  Barry 
of  Tribune  Media  Services  and  the 
KRTN  News  Wire,  46.6%. 

In  other  news,  the  San  Antonio 
Light  reinstated  “One  Big  Happy”  by 
Rick  Detorie  of  Creators  Syndicate 
after  readers  protested  the  comic’s 
dropping. 

Goldinger’s  column 

Financial  adviser  Jay  Goldinger, 
who  formerly  wrote  a  column  for 
Copley  News  Service,  is  now  self-syn¬ 
dicating  his  “Moneywatch”  feature. 

The  column  first  appeared  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal. 

Goldinger  (profiled  in  E&P,  June  7, 
1986)  said  he  provides  each  of  the 
approximately  50  readers  who  send 
questions  each  week  with  individu¬ 
ally  researched  answers  even  if  their 
queries  do  not  appear  in  the  column. 

‘Moon  Mullins’  ends 

“Moon  Mullins”  by  Ferd  and  Tom 
Johnson  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
has  come  to  an  end  after  68  years. 

The  comic  strip  was  started  by 
Frank  Willard  (1893-1958)  in  1923. 
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Ex-editor  pleads  no  contest  in  impersonation  case 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Former  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Democrat  editor  Theodore  Beitch- 
man  pleaded  no-contest  June  4  to 
charges  he  impersonated  a  deputy 
state  attorney  general  in  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  a  man  who  had  a  legal  dis¬ 
pute  with  Beitchman’s  younger 
brother. 

In  the  proceeding  in  Bucks  County 
Court  in  Pennsylvania,  Beitchman 
was  placed  on  probation  for  two  years 
and  ordered  to  pay  court  costs. 

Despite  the  court  plea,  Beitchman 
continues  to  deny  vigorously  he  ever 
called  Upper  Southampton  resident 
Henry  Malinowski  on  the  Tribune- 
Democrat’s  WATS  line  and  imper¬ 
sonated  a  Pennsylvania  deputy  attor¬ 
ney  general  to  get  Malinowski  to  back 
off  in  the  dispute  with  Beitchman’s 
brother  Arthur. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  said.  “If  I  had 
made  those  calls  I  would  have  admit 


More  newspapers 
add  USA  Weekend 

USA  Weekend,  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  insert,  will  be  carried  by  11 
additional  newspapers,  increasing  to 
339  the  number  distributing  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  expanding  circulation  to 
16,553,857  with  the  Aug.  4  issue. 

I  The  new  newspapers  are:  Bryan- 
i  College  Station  (Texas)  Eagle;  Her- 
\  aid,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.;  Gazette, 

I  Taunton,  Mass.;  Rockdale  Citizen, 
I  Conyers,  Ga.;  Norman  (Okla.)  Tran¬ 
script;  Daily  Times,  Maryville, 
Tenn.;  Mesabi  News,  Virginia, 
Minn.;  Gazette,  Texarkana,  Texas; 
News-Times  El  Dorado,  Ariz.;  News 
Journal,  Longview,  Texas;  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 


Sponsors  galore 

Obtaining  sponsors  for  the  Union 
Leader’s  third  Vanished  Children’s 
page  was  not  a  problem,  according  to 
a  spokesman  for  the  Manchester, 
N.H.  paper. 

Nine  sponsors  bought  the  full-color 
page  featuring  the  headshots  of  33 
missing  children.  Biographical  back¬ 
grounds  on  each  child  was  provided. 
Thank-you  letters  were  mailed  to 
each  sponsor  by  the  paper  and  the 
Vanished  Children’s  Alliance  of  San 
Jose,  Calif. 


ted  it.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  hide.” 

In  the  telephone  interview  from  his 
Johnstown  home,  Beitchman  main¬ 
tained  he  was  the  victim  of  malicious 
prosecution. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  prose¬ 
cutor  put  a  gun  to  my  head  .  .  .  My 
life  is  too  important  to  me  ...  I  just 
can’t  keep  fighting  by  myself,”  he 
said. 

Beitchman  said  the  case  had  cost 
him  $120,000  in  defense  costs. 

Beitchman’s  no-contest  plea  came 
even  as  he  said  that  he  had  witnesses 
who  would  testify  to  what  he  said  was 
improper  conduct  by  the  Bucks 
County  District  Attorney’s  Office. 

The  plea  —  in  a  case  Beitchman 
once  described  as  a  “frame”  and  a 
“setup”  —  ended  a  story  with  sev¬ 
eral  odd  twists  and  turns. 

It  began  as  a  fender-bender  be¬ 
tween  Arthur  Beitchman  and  the  son 
of  Henry  Malinowski,  an  auto  dealer. 

Soon  after  the  accident,  the  youn¬ 
ger  Malinowski  successfully  sued 
Arthur  Beitchman  to  collect  about 
$900  in  damage  to  the  car. 

Theodore  Beitchman  said  in  an 
interview  with  £tfeP(Feb.  2,  1991,  P. 
18)  that  his  brother  had  ignored  the 
small  claims  court  judgment,  believ¬ 
ing  it  outrageously  high. 

Theodore  Beitchman  says  he  him¬ 
self  became  involved  in  the  case  when 
his  father  asked  him  to  talk  to  a  law 
enforcement  official  and  get  advice  on 
how  to  handle  the  dispute. 

On  March  13,  1990,  a  man  identify¬ 
ing  himself  as  Deputy  State  Attorney 
General  “William  Finnegan”  left 


Knight-Ridder  sets 
up  sales  office 
in  Netherlands 

Knight-Ridder  announced  the  start¬ 
up  of  a  new  sales  and  customer  sup¬ 
port  operation  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  new  representative  office, 
operating  as  Knight-Ridder,  is  based 
in  Hoofddorp,  near  Schiphol  Airport, 
about  ten  kilometers  south  from 
Amsterdam.  The  managing  director  is 
Frank  van  den  Brink,  who  has 
worked  with  Knight-Ridder’s  Money- 
Center  and  Uniquote  product  in 
Amsterdam  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Knight-Ridder  was  previously  repre¬ 
sented  by  ANP,  the  Dutch  national 
news  agency. 


phone  messages  at  Malinowski’s 
business  and  home. 

When  Malinowski  returned  the 
messages,  the  voice  demanded  Mali¬ 
nowski  drop  the  actions  against 
Arthur  Beitchman  or  he  himself 
would  be  sued  by  the  state. 

Those  calls  were  later  traced  to  a 
telephone  line  at  the  newspaper. 

Beitchman  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  impersonating  a  public  servant  and 
harassment  by  communication  Oct. 
1.  He  resigned  from  the  newspaper 
soon  after  the  arrest. 

On  Nov.  20, 1990,  the  charges  were 
dismissed  by  a  state  district  justice 
after  Beitchman  and  another  editor 
testified  Beitchman  was  not  at  work 
at  the  time  the  calls  were  made. 

However,  the  charges  were  refiled 
by  the  Bucks  County  district  attorney 
less  than  a  month  later  on  the  basis  of 
new  evidence  in  the  case. 


Mistrial  motion 
is  denied 

The  judge  in  a  sensational  New 
York  City  rape  trial  denied  a  mistrial 
motion  made  on  the  grounds  that 
some  jurors  saw  a  Daily  News  head¬ 
line. 

After  a  copy  of  the  paper  was  found 
in  the  jury  room.  Queens  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Joan  O'Dwyer  inter¬ 
viewed  the  jurors  and  concluded  they 
were  not  influenced  by  the  paper. 

The  headline  was  “Victim  heard 
attackers  say:  We  should  kill  her.”  It 
was  over  a  story  about  the  victim’s 
testimony. 

In  its  account  the  next  day,  the 
paper  said  it  had  erred.  The  victim 
had  testified  she  heard  someone  men¬ 
tion  killing  during  the  sexual  assault 
by  several  college  students.  Though 
the  reporter’s  account  was  accurate, 
the  headline  had  been  edited  to  attrib¬ 
ute  incorrectly  the  statement  to  one  of 
the  alleged  attackers. 

“The  error  was  inadvertent  and 
made  in  the  haste  of  the  deadline  pro¬ 
cess,”  Daily  News  editor  James 
Willse  said. 

A  court  official  told  the  paper  that  a 
juror  had  brought  the  paper  in  and 
the  jurors  wanted  to  see  if  they  were 
depicted  in  the  artist’s  drawing. 

The  trial  of  three  white  St.  John’s 
College  students  for  allegedly  sex¬ 
ually  assaulting  a  black  student  has 
been  getting  heavy  coverage. 
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Former  Ad  Bureau 
exec  starts 
consulting  service 

Hugh  Quinn,  former  vice  president 
of  automotive  classified  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  has 
announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
consulting  service,  Hugh  Quinn  Con¬ 
sultants,  specializing  in  automobile 
dealer  newspaper  advertising. 

The  service  will  work  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  helping  them  to  improve  their 
dealer  advertising  by  providing  sales 
training  for  the  automotive  staff, 
internal  counseling  and  other  mar¬ 
keting  assistance. 

“It’s  a  natural  synergy,  a  win-win 
opportunity  for  newspapers  and  for 
dealers,”  says  Quinn,  who  was  with 
the  Ad  Bureau  for  18  years  before 
leaving  May  31  to  launch  this  new 
consulting  service.  “Auto  dealers 
comprise  the  largest  single  category 
of  local  advertising  for  most  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  newspaper  advertising  is 
the  biggest  advertising  expense  for 
most  auto  dealers.” 

The  new  consultants  are  located  in 
Troy,  Mich. 

Ads  in  classroom 
creator  plans 
for-profit  schools 

Chris  Whittle,  creator  of  a  class¬ 
room  news  show  with  advertise¬ 
ments,  announced  plans  for  a  net¬ 
work  of  200  profit-making  schools, 
saying  he  was  “motivated  in  part  by 
anger”  at  the  plight  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  announcement  by  Whittle, 
chairman  of  Whittle  Communica¬ 
tions,  was  welcomed  by  a  spokesman 
for  the  nation’s  school  boards. 

“It’s  not  threat  or  anything  like 
that,”  said  Tom  Shannon,  executive 
director  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  “It  is  just 
another  effort  to  look  at  how  the 
schools  can  be  improved.  If  he  can 
find  parents  who  will  agree  to  have 
their  chiiuren  participate  in  it,  it  could 
be  helpful.” 

However,  representatives  of 
school  administrators  and  teachers 
cautioned  of  potential  pitfalls. 

“Whittle’s  plan  is  profit-motivated 
and  depends  on  the  sale  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  tuition,  textbooks,  and  who 
knows  how  many  other  allied  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  Gary  Marx,  associate 


executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  “Both  public  and  private  school 
educators,  and  certainly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  should  be  wary.” 

Whittle  said  the  schools,  which 
would  open  their  doors  in  1996  for 
children  from  12  months  of  age  to  the 
sixth  grade,  would  charge  slightly  less 
than  what  is  spent  for  each  student  in 
the  local  public  schools.  Upper 
grades  through  the  12th  grade  would 
be  phased  in  one  year  at  a  time,  he 
said. 

He  said  his  company  expects  to 
earn  a  profit  from  tuition  in  the  early 
years,  but  later  would  make  money  by 
selling  to  public  schools  the  educa¬ 
tional  software  and  other  services  it 
will  have  developed. 

Whittle’s  ad-supported  news  show 
Channel  One  has  aroused  con¬ 
troversy  within  the  education  com¬ 
munity,  with  some  national  groups 
calling  it  an  improper  intrusion  of 
advertising  into  the  classroom. 

Channel  One  has  signed  up 
about  8,700  schools  in  47  states  in  its 
first  15  months,  the  company  said.  In 
exchange  for  promising  to  show  the 
news  program  throughout  the  school 
every  day,  the  schools  are  loaned 
satellite  dishes,  recording  equipment 
and  tv  monitors  for  every  classroom. 

—  AP 

Circulation 
up  despite 
price  hike 

The  Register-Guard  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  experienced  a  modest  circu¬ 
lation  gain  when  it  raised  the  price  of 
its  home-delivery  subscription  rate 
April  1.  While  management  at  the 
paper  anticipated  a  possible  decline  of 
several  hundred  subscribers,  Alan 
Fisco,  circulation  director,  said  “vir¬ 
tually  none  of  it  materialized.” 

“A  total  of  1 16  price-change  stops 
were  called  in,  and  we  resold  40  of 
those,”  Fisco  said. 

Overall,  circulation  for  the  month 
of  April  is  up  2,000  over  the  previous 
year,  a  3.1%  increase.  Prices  went 
from  $8.25  per  month  to  $9.  The  Sun¬ 
day  newsstand  price  increased  from 
$.75  to  $1.00. 

The  paper  traditionally  offers  its 
customers  the  opportunity  to  prepay 
at  the  old  rate  for  up  to  one  year  in 
advance,  and  the  campaign  was  pro¬ 
moted  heavily.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  paper’s  circulation  is  paid  through 
the  office  at  least  three  months  in 
advance. 


The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
launched  its  first  mascot,  a  news- 
hound  named  "Spike."  Spike, 
which  was  inspired  by  a  cartoon 
created  by  Sentinel  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Stuart  Carlson,  is  a  spinoff 
of  "Rollie,"  the  rolled-up  newspa¬ 
per  character  which  is  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal's  mascot.  Spike  is  shown 
above  with  Carlson. 

Coupon  scanning 
a  growing  method 
of  redemption 

Coupon  scanning  for  value  at  retail 
is  growing  as  a  viable  method  of 
redeeming  coupons,  according  to  Bob 
Maybee  of  Wegmans  Food  Stores  and 
Bob  Duncan  of  McKinsey  &  Com¬ 
pany.  The  two  recently  spoke  at  a 
CMS  Coupon  Perspective  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Winston  Salem,  N.C. 

Chains  that  account  for  27%  of  cou¬ 
pon  volume  are  scanning  in  one  or 
more  stores,  and  it  is  expected  to 
grow  because  50%  of  the  stores  scan¬ 
ning  product  have  coupon-scanning 
capability  now.  As  many  as  40%  of 
chains  may  be  validating  within  two 
years,  according  to  Duncan. 

A  test  with  Proctor  &  Gamble 
yielded  such  positive  results  that 
Maybee  said  the  text  would  be 
expanded  to  include  Quaker  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills. 

At  the  moment,  retailers  are  scan¬ 
ning  to  save  keying  time  and  errors, 
but  they  validate  manually  and  for¬ 
ward  coupons  through  the  normal 
clearing  process.  From  now  until 
1995,  McKinsey  predicts  retailers  will 
scan  and  validate  with  early  pay  and 
forward  through  the  normal  clearing 
process.  These  preliminary  steps  will 
eventually  pave  the  way  for  total  elec¬ 
tronic  clearing  of  coupons  in  some 
stores. 
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News  exec/lawyer  caught  in  middle  of  murder  case 


In  this  corner  —  Oscar  Jones, 
court-appointed  defense  lawyer  in  a 
capital  murder  case  and  an  officer  in 
the  family  corporation  that  owns  the 
Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard.  In  the  other 
corner  —  the  Guard,  arguing  against 
a  gag  order  in  the  murder  case. 

“This  is  the  most  fascinating  posi¬ 
tion  Tve  ever  been  in  in  my  profes¬ 
sional  life,”  Guard  managing  editor 
Jeff  Porter  said. 

A  judge  ruled  earlier  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  no  standing  to  intervene  in 
the  gag  order  in  the  case  of  William  T. 
Reager,  Jones’  client.  Porter  said  the 
newspaper  is  considering  its  options. 

Jones  was  in  the  position  of  repre¬ 
senting  one  side  of  that  issue,  while 
the  corporation  in  which  he  is  an  offi¬ 
cer  was  paying  an  attorney  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  other  side.  Porter  said. 

“That’s  an  interesting  situation  and 
I  think  it  just  illustrates  the  Joneses’ 
commitment  to  this  newspaper  being 
able  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  said. 

Reager  is  accused  in  the  1988  beat-  I 


ing  and  strangulation  of  a  77-year-old 
woman  and  has  pleaded  innocent.  He 
also  is  charged  in  North  Dakota  in  the 
deaths  of  a  woman  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter. 

In  response  to  a  defense  motion. 
Judge  John  Dan  Kemp  issued  a  tem¬ 
porary  order  in  Independence  County 
Circuit  Court  in  March  prohibiting  the 
prosecutor  and  his  staff,  the  sheriff  s 
office  and  defense  attorneys  from  dis¬ 
cussing  the  case  with  reporters. 

Jones  is  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Guard  Record  Newspa¬ 
per  Inc.  His  father.  Dr.  O.E.  Jones,  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 

“I  just  told  him,  ‘Well,  you’ll  have 
to  do  your  part,  support  your  client, 
and  we’ll  have  to  defend  ourselves  as 
we  need,’  ”  Dr.  Jones  said  May  16. 
His  family  has  owned  the  newspaper 
since  1929. 

Oscar  Jones’  law  office  is  in  the 
same  downtown  Batesville  building 
that  houses  the  Guard. 

“I’m  looking  at  his  open  office  door 
right  now,”  Porter  said  during  a  tele¬ 


phone  interview  with  the  Associated 
Press.  Porter  said  he  has  not  received 
pressure  from  the  Jones  family 
regarding  the  paper’s  coverage  of  the 
Reager  case. 

“We  have  tried  very  hard  not  to  let 
that  affect  our  coverage  of  this  and  I 
think  that  we’ve  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  that,”  he  said. 

In  another  ironic  twist  in  the 
case,  prosecutor  Don  McSpadden  has 
asked  Judge  Kemp  to  relax  the  gag 
order  so  McSpadden  can  talk  with  a 
Guard  reporter  about  a  May  9  story  in 
the  newspaper.  McSpadden  said  in 
his  motion  that  he  wanted  to  sub¬ 
poena  reporter  Frank  Wallis  “to 
determine  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion”  for  the  story. 

The  Guard  has  refused  to  reveal  the 
source. 

“I  would  love  to  see  the  judge 
release  the  gag  order,  but  not  for  that 
purpose,”  Porter  said. 

The  story  described  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  Batesville 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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McBrayer 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

ment — as  his  father  had  left  him  the 
best  letterpress  then  available. 

After  two  years  in  manufacturing, 
McBrayer  cashed  out,  selling  the 
company  to  Cotrell  Co.,  a  division  of 
Harris  Intertype,  for  $I  million  and  a 
piece  of  sales  for  10  years.  He  said  he 
was  unable  to  invest  in  the  research 
and  development  needed  to  further 
the  technology. 

“We  either  had  to  get  into  the  press 
manufacturing  business  or  get  out.  So 
we  decided  to  get  out  ....  We  were 
newspaper  people.  We  weren't  manu¬ 
facturing  people,”  he  said. 

But  his  legacy  endures. 

After  nearly  40  years,  Harris 
Graphics  Corp.  still  sells  the  Van¬ 
guard  line,  now  improved  and  called 
the  VI5.  At  the  show  where 
McBrayer  picked  up  his  plaque,  Har¬ 
ris  announced  a  new  press.  Mercury, 
designed  to  replace  the  Vanguard 
family. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mc¬ 
Brayer  took  credit  for  setting  the 
pace  for  press  manufacturing  by 
designing  a  press  that  was  price-com¬ 
petitive  and  affordable  enough  to 
allow  suburban  papers  to  re-equip, 
which  they  did  within  15  years. 
Larger  newspapers  followed. 

“Once  small  daily  newspapers  had 
an  efficient  production  system,  they 
became  very  attractive  to  potential 
buyers,”  he  said. 

He  mentions  with  pride  that  the 
company  he  sold  to  Dallas  Morning 
News  publisher  A.H.  Belo  Corp. 
prints  USA  Today,  the  trend-setter  of 
high-quality  newspaper  production. 

He  also  credited  AN  PA  for  helping 
refine  offset  prepress  and  press  oper¬ 
ations  and  for  giving  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  their  first  view  of  an  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  at  the  technical  show, 
without  which,  he  said,  “there  might 
not  be  a  suburban  press  today,  and 
perhaps  many  fewer  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  country.” 

McBrayer,  who  still  attends  ANPA/ 
TEC  occasionally  since  retiring  in 
1975,  confessed  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  latest  developments  in  newspa¬ 
per  technology. 

“It’s  changed  so  much  from  when  I 
was  in  the  business.  It’s  way  over  my 
head,”  he  said.  “It’s  one  hell  of  a 
sophisticated  business  now.” 

Who  could  have  imagined  in  the 
’50s,  for  example,  running  an  entire 
press  from  a  computer-assisted  con¬ 
sole  in  a  quiet  room? 

It  still  amazes  him  that  metro  dai¬ 
lies  have  embraced  offset,  a  process 
he  thought  was  suited  only  for  subur¬ 


ban  papers  and  was  too  slow  for  met¬ 
ros. 

“Never  in  my  fondest  dreams 
would  I  have  thought  metropolitan 
newspapers  would  use  it,”  he 
recalled. 

Odd  how  things  change. 


European 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

papers,  but  newspapers  do  not  readily 
cross  borders  and,  in  the  case  of 
Europe,  languages  reinforce  this. 
They  also  tend  to  look  different  and  tc 
be  conceptually  different. 

The  regionals  are  the  next  level. 
These  include  Germany’s  Frankfurt¬ 
er  AUgemeine  Zeitung  or  Sud 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  France’s  France 
Soir,  Switzerland’s  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung,  or  La  Vanguardia  or  the 
ABC  Madrid  in  Spain.  These  are 
similar  to  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  What  seems 
likely  with  this  group  is  the  building  of 
major  chains  of  newspapers,  at  the 
expense  of  individual  identity,  which 
has  happened  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  individual  European 
countries. 

Finally  are  the  more  conventional 
local  dailies  such  as  Le  Provencal  in 
Marseille,  or  the  Hamburger  Ahend- 
hlatt  in  Hamburg.  A  plethora  of 
weekly  titles  (paid  and  free)  carry 
highly  parochial  news  as  well. 

m 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

quality  and  productivity  in  printing. 

In  an  unrelated  development, 
Quad/Tech  Inc.  of  Sussex,  Wis.,  has 
donated  a  Register  Guidance  System 
IV  to  RIT.  The  company  has  also 
donated  a  Silicone  Coater,  Cutoff 
Control  System  and  other  equipment 
worth  a  total  of  $100,000. 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

slaying  and  North  Dakota  slayings.  It 
also  had  information  about  two  other 
suspects  in  the  Batesville  killing. 

Porter  said  he  hopes  a  decision  will 
be  made  the  week  of  May  20  about 
whether  the  newspaper  will  pursue 
efforts  to  get  the  gag  order  relaxed  or 
lifted.  The  newspaper  is  asking  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  organizations  to 
consider  joining  in  future  legal  action, 
he  said. 

—  AP 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

dent  contractor  status  was  used.  Per¬ 
haps  the  title  of  this  article  should  be: 
“IRS  stacks  the  deck  against  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  distributors.” 

As  bleak  as  this  picture  may  look, 
there  is  a  “glimmer  of  light  at  the  end 
of  this  tunnel.”  A  congressional  sub¬ 
committee,  headed  by  Congressman 
Doug  Barnard  Jr . ,  has  written  a  report 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Quoting  from  the  report;  “Busi¬ 
nesses  that  are  up  front  with  IRS  on 
how  they  made  classification  deci¬ 
sions  have  obviously  acted  in  good 
faith  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  put  out 
of  business  because  of  tough  classifi¬ 
cation  decisions  based  on  subjective 
criteria.”  The  report  goes  on  to  call 
for  a  rewriting  of  the  20  common-law 
principles,  so  as  to  be  less  subjective, 
and  to  grant  amnesty  against  back 
taxes,  penalties  and  interest  to  any 
company  willing  to  convert  to 
employee  status. 

I  am  calling  upon  all  distributors, 
publishers,  newspaper  associations, 
etc.  to:  get  a  copy  of  this  report  #101- 
979 — call  the  House  Document  Office 
at  1-202-225-3456;  write  Congress¬ 
man  Rostenkowski,  head  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  urging  him  to 
turn  this  report  into  a  bill,  and  support 
all  efforts  to  make  this  law. 

Mitchell  Newman 

(Newman  is  with  Mitchell’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Delivery  Service  in  New  York 
City.) 

Post 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

Since  all  the  paper’s  unions  made 
concessions  under  Kalikow’s  threat 
to  close  the  paper  last  September,  the 
Post  has  reaped  a  windfall  of  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  five-month  New 
York  Daily  News  strike  that  ended  in 
last  March.  Its  linage  for  first-quarter 
1991  was  77%  above  year-earlier  fig¬ 
ures. 

Guild  members  approved  Kali¬ 
kow’s  giveback,  negotiated  to  take 
the  form  of  35  minutes  a  day  at  over¬ 
time  rates. 

Guild  executives  said  they  would 
continue  to  push,  in  current  talks  to 
replace  a  contract  that  expired  in 
March,  for  the  return  of  a  five-day 
work  week  with  full  pay. 

Kalikow  said  in  a  statement  that  the 
giveback  was  a  sign  of  the  paper’s 
economic  progress. 
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energy  and  capital.  Has  your  paper  lost 
market  share?  Need  a  fresh  look?  Need 
a  new  marketing  strategy?  Personnel 
problems?  Need  to  cut  costs?  Call  H.S. 
Barbanel  at  (212)  496-8144  for  fast, 
effective,  hands-on  service. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate: 
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Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
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820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480:  or  James  C. 
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"1st  in  RESULTS" 
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Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
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600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
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PO  Box  442 
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Larry  Grimes-President 
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Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
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RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime: 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
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ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
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St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
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John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Cynicism  is  an  unpleasant 
,  way  cf  telling  the  truth. 

Lillian  Heilman 
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Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVE  NEWSPAPER 
Successful,  award-winning  semi¬ 
monthly  in  beautiful,  growing  area  of 
Northern  California.  Progressive  point 
of  view,  in-depth  reporting  on  issues, 
strong  arts  coverage.  Poised  for  next 
stage  of  growth.  Seek  investor  or  buyer 
to  fund  expansion.  Write  Box  5385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


California  coastal  real  estate  publica¬ 
tions  poised  for  expansion.  Gross  sales 
$400-$900,000.  Distribution 
20-45,000.  No  outside  debt  obliga¬ 
tions.  Clean  operation  running  smooth¬ 
ly.  8th  year  of  publication.  $650K.  Box 
5365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  6,000  paid, 
24,000  free,  6  year  old  in  targeted 
market  uneffected  by  recession  with 
explosive  growth,  $125,000  with  owner 
financing,  call  publisher  only  (407) 
896-9962. 


FOR  SALE:  Weekly  Newspaper-good 
location  in  rural  South  Central  Michi¬ 
gan.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Priced 
below  projected  1991  gross  of 
$95,000.  Send  written  inquiries  to 
Susan  Cook,  122  E.  Main  St.,  Homer, 
Ml  49245. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  weekly.  $121,000 
annual  gross  &  growing.  Nice  small 
town,  some  financing  available.  Box 
5380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASIDE  RESORT  -  high  demographic 
Zone  1  free  weekly.  Desk  top  operation. 
Priced  below  annual  sales  of 
$100,000-1-.  Box  5366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Southern  California  weekly  with  month¬ 
ly  real  estate  supplement.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion,  county  legal  contract.  In  the  path 
of  Mexican  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
$125,000  with  terms.  Write  Box  5381, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Strong  Iowa  weekly  and  companion 
shopper,  grossing  $200,000  per  year. 
Small  down  payment  and  realistic  terms 
for  qualified,  experienced  newspaper 
person.  Jerry  Wiseman  (712) 
864-3460,  home  (712)  336-1868. 


Texas,  two  profitable  daily  newspapers 
in  rural  markets,  combined  circulation 
in  excess  of  12,000.  Gross  revenues 
$3,200,000  plus.  Respond  to  Mr.  Ford 
at  214-720-6516. 


I  am  right  and  therefore 
shall  not  give  up  the  con¬ 
test. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Small  western  daily  grossing 
$800,000.  Circulation  3,500,  has  five 
unit  Goss  press.  Priced  at  $1  million 
with  terms. 

Sunbelt  shopper.  35,000  rack  and 
stand  grossing  $1  million. 

Missiouri  shopper  grossing  $600,000 
and  priced  at  $400,000. 

Kansas  weekly  grossing  $300,000. 
Good  town.  Terms. 

Nebraska  twin  weeklies  grossing 
$225,000.  Terms. 

Two  plains  state  weeklies  grossing 
$500,000.  Terms. 

New  Mexico  weekly  grossing 
$140,000.  Priced  at  $90,000  with 
$30,000  down.  A  great  buy. 

Arizona  weekly  grossing  $140,000. 
Terms  with  $4(5,000  down. 

Utah  weeklies  grossing  $500,000. 
Priced  at  $400,000. 

Weeklies  in  west  grossing  $500,000. 
Great  area. 

Mountain  weekly  in  great  hunting  and 
fishing  area  grossing  $175,000  and 
priced  at  gross  with  $4(5,000  down. 

Colorado  weekly  grossing  $235,000. 
Growth  area,  terms. 

Monthly  speciality  publication  grossing 
$245,(5oO. 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650,  Saratoga,  WY  82331 
307-326-8177 

Call  or  write  for  more  information  on  the 
above  properties.  List  with  us.  Selling 
newspapers  since  1958. _ 

No  man  is  free  who  is  not 
master  of  himself. 

Epictetus 

VERY  PROFITABLE  mom  &  pop  weekly 
in  beautiful  rural  community. 
$165,000,  $40,000  down. 

N.W.  SUBURBAN  weekly  in  booming 
retail  market  grossing  $420,000,  grow¬ 
ing.  Selling  below  gross. 

BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS  -  top  award 
winning  weekly  in  bombproof  economy 
with  growth  potential.  Cosmopolitan 
community  in  rural  setting  without 
competition.  This  one  is  rare!  In  Pacific 
Northwest.  $300,000.  Terms. 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643 
Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-2661 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  ^cup  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,00(5.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  B(5  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ PERSONALS _ 

CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshop  prog¬ 
ram,  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaleb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harvey  at 
L.A.  Times  (213-237-7083). 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

New  life  style  desired?  Profitable  estab¬ 
lished  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 

Deep  experience  is  never 
peaceful. 

Henry  fames 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  tor  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

“WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems.  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. _ 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  CG  Videosetter  Universals  plus  a  3rd 
for  parts.  Good  working  condition.  Best 
offer.  Call  (219)  533-2151  ask  for  Mr. 
Gemmer. 


LINOTRON  202,  Selectline  Perma  II 
RC  processor.  Mycrotek  1100  system: 
9  terminals,  4  floppy  disk  drives, 
controller,  interfaces.  All  complete  and 
in  good  working  condition.  All  manuals, 
accessories.  Make  offer.  (817) 
921-7427,  ask  for  Debra. 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


Tele -Sales  Systems.  Inc. 


The  Nations  leading  telemarketing 
firm  specializing  exclusively  in  the 
publishing  industry.  Completely 
automated  operations;  providing 
sales  and  services  specifically  for 
today’s  innovative  and  demanding 
Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives. 

West  -  Jack  Hogan  800-347-1474 
1  East  -  Sal  Terzo  800-755-7222 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
1 5  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 


_ PRESSES _ 

NEWS  KING  W/J6  folder,  20Hp.  motor; 
3  units  -  1968  Process  camera,  other 
equip.  Please  contact  Barry  French, 
broker,  (508)  644-5772  or  (508) 
644-2026. 


PRICED  TO  SELL-GOSS  PRESS.  4  SC 
oil-bath  units  with  SC  folder  (50HP 
motor)  and  count-o-veyor  available 
immediately.  All  in  good  to  excellent 
condition.  ALSO,  7  SSC  oil-bath  units, 
SSC  folder,  DEV  stacked  unit,  3-color 
Universal  UOP  365,  upper  former,  6 
clutches,  ink  recycler,  acumeter  gluer- 
all  in  good  condition  and  can  be  seen 
running;  PRICED  TO  SELL  because  we 
must  move  these  units  off  our  floor  by 
mid-August.  Call  Steve  Jackson,  Para¬ 
dise  Post,  (916)  877-4413. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Will  trade  3  acres,  with  fruit  trees,  oak 
trees,  own  well  and  mobile  home  for 
newspaper  press.  (805)  324-6423. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  catergory  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC  COORDINATOR 
We're  looking  for  an  unusual  bilingual 
person  for  an  unusual  job:  academic 
coordinator  of  the  Central  American 
Journalism  Program  (CAJP),  based  at 
Florida  International  University  in  North 
Miami. 

He  or  she  will  join  a  small,  highly  moti¬ 
vated  team  whose  goal  is  to  strengthen 
journalism  and  journalism  education  in 
Central  America  under  a  seven-year 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development.  The  CAJP  is  a 
professional  program  for  working  jour¬ 
nalists,  journalism  educators  and  media 
owners  in  Central  America. 

The  person  selected  will  be  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  FlU’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication.  The 
person  will  coordinate  the  mid-career 
master's  program  of  the  CAJP  and 
supervise,  evaluate  and  monitor  the  22 
annual  seminars  given  in  Miami  and 
Central  America.  He  or  she  will  be 
expected  to  lecture  in  the  master’s 
program  and  some  seminars. 

All  of  the  instruction  is  carried  out  in 
Spanish.  That  must  be  the  first 
language  of  the  candidate.  Writing  skill 
in  Spanish  is  essential. 

A  PhD.  is  preferred,  but  a  Master’s 
degree  is  acceptable.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  university  level  is  required, 
preferably  at  the  graduate  level.  Special 
weight  will  be  given  to  experience  with 
adult  education  programs. 

Research  skills,  especially  in  quantita¬ 
tive  research,  are  important. 

The  candidate  must  have  experience  as 
a  working  journalist,  preferably  in 
broadcast. 

The  position  carries  a  minimum  salary 
of  $35,000  and  is  negotiable  according 
to  qualifications.  But,  more  important¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  position  rich  in  challenges,  job 
satisfaction  and  interesting  travel. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications, 
please  send  your  resume  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Charles  H. 
Green,  Executive  Director,  CAJP,  Room 
134,  Academic  II,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami  Campus,  North 
Miami,  FL  33181. 

Application  deadline  is  July  5,  1991. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
successful  Central-Texas  mid-size 
daily.  Individually  owned.  Present 
publisher  retiring.  Write  fully  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 

The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is  opening 
in  the  next  60  days.  A  new  publishing 
company  is  forming  in  central  Zone  5,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  Fortune  500  Company 
who  has  made  a  substantial  commit¬ 
ment  to  growth  and  expansion  in 
publishing/direct  marketing. 

You  must  be  aggressive,  competitive 
market  experienced,  and  have  strong 
leadership  and  motivational  skills. 

This  will  be  a  weekly  cycle  publication, 
125,000  plus  circulation,  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  requiring  innovative 
sales  strategies,  display,  classified, 
amd  major  client  experience  essential 
to  success  in  this  position. 

Comoensation  and  opportunity  are 
competitive  and  unlimited.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify,  send  your  credentials  and 
salary  history,  to  Box  5386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aberdeen,  S.D. 

The  Aberdeen  American  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  needs  an 
aggressive  advertising  manager  with 
good  communications  and  human  rela¬ 
tions  skills.  Aberdeen  is  a  7-day,  AM, 
offset  daily  with  circulation  of  20,000. 
There  also  is  a  40,000  circulation  farm 
tabloid.  South  Dakota  has  low  crime, 
good  schools  and  no  state  income  tax. 
Reply  tO:  Harold  Higgins,  Box  4430, 
Aberdeen,  SD  57402-4430. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

NATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
MAGAZINES 

Energetic  goal-oriented  sales  manager 
required  for  long  established  market 
leading  monthly  magazine  serving  the 
secondai^  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  Additionally,  the  profitable  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  recent  spin-off  publication 
aimed  at  a  high  growth  subsector  of  the 
industry  will  be  challenging  to  candi¬ 
dates  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
launches.  Candidates  must  have 
substantial  telemarketing  experience 
gained  in  a  high  profile  publishing  envi¬ 
ronment.  Creativity  and  flair  together 
with  a  genuine  commitment  to  motiva¬ 
tion  and  teamwork  are  essential  to  this 
demanding  role.  You  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  strong  leadership  skills 
and  the  ability  to  manage  a  dedicated 
sales  team  operating  in  a  highly  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Excellent  career  pros¬ 
pects  within  a  major  division  of  an  inter¬ 
national  publishing  group.  Attractive 
salary  and  commission  plus  fringe 
benefits  including  401K.  Dallas  based. 
Send  resume  with  full  details  to  Box 
5392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Growth  dictates  this  new  position  tc 
promote  and  develop  a  Zone  2  daily  and 
6  weekly  classified  departments. 
Hands-on  manager  with  creativity, 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  work  with 
inside  and  outside  staff,  as  well  as 
develop  reader  and  telemarketing  prom¬ 
otions.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
in  confidence  tO:  Box  5384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Salesperson 

30,000  daily  in  Zone  8  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  sales  rep. 
Must  be  self-motivated,  sales  oriented 
with  copywriting  and  layout  skills. 
Candidates  should  submit  resume  and 
cover  letter  tO:  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Daily  Herald,  PO  Box 
717,  Provo,  Utah  84603. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Daily  in  Provo,  Utah  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  “hands-on"  professional  with 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and 
management  background.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  an  organized,  hard-working  lead¬ 
er  who  is  aggressive,  creative  and  a 
good  motivator  and  strategist.  Competi¬ 
tive  compensation  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Apply  in  confidence  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily 
Herald,  Box  717,  Provo,  Utah  84603. 

The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  a  70-M 
daily,  85-M  Sunday  newspaper  domi¬ 
nating  S.E.  Texas  is  looking  for  an  inno¬ 
vative  sales  manager  with  a  knack  for 
selling,  training  and  motivating.  Previ¬ 
ous  sales  management  experience 
required.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and 
benefits  including  401K.  Send  your 
resume  to  David  Alley,  Ad  Director,  PO 
Box  3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. 

Twice-weekly  newspaper  seeks  moti¬ 
vated,  creative  ad  manager.  Send 
resume  to  General  Manager,  Box  599, 
Lexington,  NE  68850. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company  _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ _ 

Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature  _ 

Copy - 


Ho.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line  1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6  1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5  35  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.50  per  insertion  lor  box  senrice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Voice  Classified  Service  available  upon  request. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertioa:  1  time.  $85;  2  to 

5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHor  A  PwWblMr 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


DESIGN  MANAGER 

The  Times  Union  seeks  an  experienced 
design  manager  to  lead  its  art  and  photo 
departments  in  a  top  newsroom  position 
and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a 
newspaper  redesign.  The  dominant  , 
newspaper  in  the  market  is  updating  its 
look  and  presentation.  You  will  work 
with  an  enthusiastic  editorial  team.  Our 
top  candidate  is  strong  with  visuals, 
graphics  and  technical  systems.  He  or 
she  has  excellent  communication  and 
management  skills.  Send  resume, 
samples  to: 

Harry  Rosenfeld 
Editor 

The  Times  Union 
News  Plaza,  Box  15000 
Albany,  New  York  12212 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1092 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to  join 
the  art  staff,  have  fun  and  produce 
high-quality  work.  We’re  a 
50,000-plus,  full-color  Zone  2  daily. 
Main  duties:  Mac-based  infographics, 
illustrations  and  page  design.  Box 
5388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


19,000  New  England  6-day  daily  seek¬ 
ing  individual  to  assume  #2  position  in 
our  Circulation  Department.  Must 
possess  the  ability  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Brian  Stephens,  Circulation  Manager, 
PO  Box  877,  White  River  Jet.,  VT 
05001.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


Circulation  Manager 

We  are  a  10,000,  7  day  newspaper, 
located  one  hour  north  of  New  York  (Jity, 
involved  in  a  major  expansion  program. 
We  are  seeking  a  solid,  aggressive 
person  for  the  number  two  position. 

This  position  offers  a  great  opportunity 
to  join  a  very  progressive  newspaper 
group  that  offers  unlimited  personal 
growth. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Hudson  Valley  News 
85  Dickson  Street 
Newburgh,  New  York  12f)50 
Attn:  Publisher 
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(No  Phone  Calls,  Please) 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


GET  ON  FAST  TRACK 

We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced  CM 
with  solid  experience  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems  for  a  progressive  company. 
Successfully  demonstrate  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  skills  and  your  next  stop  is 
Director.  Salary,  bonus  and  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Only  winners  need  apply.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2  applicants.  Box  5379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Need  circulator  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  circulation  department.  Will 
consider  experience  as  department 
head  for  small  paper  or  area  manager  at 
larger  paper.  Please  explain  circulation 
forte  in  cover  letter.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  with  exceptional  newspaper  group. 
Sunset  coast  of  southwest  Michigan. 
Resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Bill  Delorme,  Circulation  Director 
The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

For  consideration,  submit  resume  prior 
to  July  8. 


RTZ  ZONE  SUPERVISOR 

Midwestern  newspaper  in  Zone  5  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Zone  Supen/isor 
to  lead  a  staff  of  7  RTZ  District  Mana¬ 
gers.  Candidate  must  have  successful 
experience  developing  rural  home  deliv¬ 
ery  routes.  Salai7  in  low  30’s,  with 
excellent  benefits  and  tremendous 
career  growth  potential.  Send  resume 
to: 

Quad-City  Times 
Human  Resources  Department 
500  East  3rd  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 


EDITORIAL 


ART  CRITIC 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  an  art 
critic  to  report  on  and  review  a  vibrant 
visual  arts  scene.  Journalism  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  An  ideal  job  for  a  proven 
performer.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to: 

Robert  W.  Butler 
Arts  &  Entertainment  Editor 
Kansas  City  Star 
1729  Grand  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  MO  64108 


Associate  Editor  needed  at  Rocky 
Mountain  weekly.  Duties  include  writ¬ 
ing,  page  design  and  editing.  Resumes 
to  Box  5389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  biweekly  wants  aggressive, 
experienced  reporter  with  strong  writing 
skills.  Send  resume,  business  clips  to: 
Editor,  CityBusiness,  PO  Box  19308, 
New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
A  50,000  plus  Zone  2  daily  seeks  a 
leader  who  is  adept  at  shaping  stories 
and  working  with  young  reporters.  In 
this  highly  competitive  market,  we 
demand  aggressive  daily  reporting,  plus 
lots  of  enterprise.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required.  Strong 
potential  for  advancement.  Competitive 
sala^.  Suburban  area  with  easy  access 
to  city  amenities.  Box  5363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

For  Zone  2  metro  daily.  Assign,  edit, 
help  manage  busy  department  produc¬ 
ing  a  strong,  lively  features  section  with 
emphasis  on  entertainment.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  who  can  juggle  lots  of 
balls  -  from  layout  to  line  editing.  If  you 
can  work  on  a  team,  have  lots  of  ideas, 
and  can  balance  creativity  and  strong 
management  skills,  send  resume  and 
three  samples  of  your  work  to  Box 
5390,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Minorities 
and  women  encouraged  to  apply. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  energetic  and  ambitious 
assistant  city  editor  needed  to  help 
supervise  a  staff  of  nine  reporters  in 
Visalia.  A  city  of  75,000  in  the  heart  of 
California’s  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Nice 
family-oriented  town  and  a  good  place 
to  raise  children.  Near  the  Sierras  and  a 
short  drive  to  the  coast.  Send  resume  to 
Burton  Swope,  PO  Box  31,  Visalia,  CA 
93279. 


Bureau  Chief,  copy  editor 
17,000-upstate  New  York  seven-day 
a.m.  needs  outgoing  chief  to  head  our 
county-seat  bureau  office  and  a  top- 
notch  copy  editor  with  pagination  skills. 
Bureau  chief  needs  photo  skills  to  cover 
eight  communities  and  produce  a  week¬ 
ly  section.  Copy  editor  will  work  on  our 
universal  copy  desk.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kevin  Polzin,  News  Editor,  The 
Leader,  34  W.  Pulteney  St.,  Corning, 
NY  14830. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  opening  on  its 
news  copy  desk.  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  a  must;  layout  skills 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Curt  Wellman,  News  Editor,  The 
Indianapolis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis,  IN  46206-0145.  Deadline  for 
receiving  resumes:  July  10. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Manhattan  (Kansas)  Mercury  seeks 
experienced  professional  to  continue 
award-winning  tradition  of  this 
university-city  daily  (14,000  circula¬ 
tion).  Local  and  state  issues  take  priori¬ 
ty.  Understanding  national  and  interna- 

Itional  affairs  necessary.  Send  clips  and 
{evidence  of  writing  skills  to  Edward 
ISeaton,  Editor-in-Chief,  Box  787, 
; Manhattan,  KS  66502-0007. 


Nation’s  leading  business  magazine  for 
physicians  seeks  a  seasoned  journalist 
based  on  the  West  Coast.  To  land  this 
job,  with  excellent  salary  and  benefits, 
you  should  be  capable  of  delivering 
crisply  written  articles  on  topics  ranging 
from  patient  relations  and  professional 
ethics  to  office  management  and 
personal  finances.  Familiarity  with  the 
medical  field  is  a  plus,  but  not 
essential. 

Send  clips  from  major  publications,  a 
resume,  and  a  letter  that  summarizes 
your  abilities  and  goals  to: 

MEDICAL  ECONOMICS 
FIVE  PARAGON  DRIVE 
MONTVALE,  NJ  07645 
Attn:  Human  Resources/JM 
an  equal  opportunity  employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  enter¬ 
tainment  reporter  who  can  tackle  every¬ 
thing  from  community  theater  to  the 
pop/rock  scene  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  A  50,000-plus  Zone  2  daily.  We 
want  writing  with  flair  and  personality; 
daily  experience  preferred.  Hurry.  We’re 
looking  to  fill  this  position  quickly.  Box 
5387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  at  southwest 
Florida  weekly  group.  General  news, 
arts.  Send  letter,  'esume  and  clips  to 
William  Doolittle,  Island  Reporter,  Box 
809.  Sanibel,  FL  33957. 


The  Archdiocese  of  Washington  is  look¬ 
ing  for  the  right  person  to  oversee  all 
editorial  operations  at  its  flagship  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  the  Catholic  Standard. 
(Jualified  applicants  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  experience  as  an  editor 
and  supervisor,  be  knowledgeable  of 
and  firmly  committed  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  be 
able  to  teach/inspire/manage  a  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references,  three  recent 
copies  of  your  newspaper  or  section, 
and  a  personal  statement  of  interest  in 
the  position  to  Thomas  H,  Schmidt, 
Carroll  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
4464,  Washington,  DC  20017.  EOE. 


The  nation’s  largest  daily  legal  news¬ 
paper  seeks  experienced  newspaper 
editor  with  strong  copy-editing  skills  for 
news  desk.  Law  degree  or  legal  journal¬ 
ism  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 
Editor  in  Chief,  Los  Angeles  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054.  The  Daily  Journal  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Editorial  Writer 

The  Des  Moines  Register  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  Editorial  Writer.  Our  opinion 
s^ion,  which  has  earned  two  Pulitzers 
for  editorial  writing,  has  a  rich  tradition 
of  providing  local,  state  and  national 
leadership. 

We’re  looking  for  a  person  who  can  help 
us  continue  that  tradition  by  writing 
lively,  fresh  comment  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Experience  in  opinion  writing 
and  editing  would  be  helpful. 

If  interested,  send  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to:  Dennis  R.  Ryerson, 
Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  Des  Moines 
Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50304. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Minorities,  females  and  persons  with 
disabilities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


Reopening  search  for  solid  writer  who 
understands  Western  ag  issues.  Entry- 
level  job  at  new  weekly  farm  section  of 
The  Times-News,  22,000-circulation 
Idaho  daily.  Help  build  a  lively,  hard- 
news-oriented  farm  publication.  Need 
some  photo  skills.  Send  resume,  clips, 
references  to  Ma'k  Kind,  Editor,  Magic 
Valley  Ag  Weekly,  PO  Box  548,  Twin 
Falls,  ID  833C3.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

The  same  God  that  has 
endowed  us  with  sense, 
reason  and  intellect  did  not 
intend  us  to  forego  their 
use. 

Galileo 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Small  Colorado 
mountain  weekly.  Immediate  opening. 
Good  writing,  editing,  layout  and  paste¬ 
up  skills.  Darkroom  experience  a  big 
plus.  Modest  salary.  Shared  health 
insurance  costs,  ski  pass.  (303) 
923-5829. 


FULLTIME  EMPLOYMENT 
With  One  Of  The  Nation’s 
Most  Award  Winning  Newspapers 
For  The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community. 

Offers: 

•  Competitive  Salary 

•  Superior  Benefits 

•  Comfortable  Working  Environment 

Candidate  must  have  experience  in 
Journalism  (writing  or  editing)  and  an 
awareness  of  the  complexity  of  the  gay 
and  lesbian  community.  Management 
skills  a  plus. 

For  Interview,  Send  Resume  To: 
PGN 

Tony  Lombardo»Associate  Publisher 
254  S.  nth  St. 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
Or  Call  (215)  625-8501 

PGN  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


INVESTOR’S  DAILY 

National  business  newspaper  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  reporting  staff  —  in  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Washington  and  the  Silicon 
Valley.  Seeks  highly  skilled  writers 
especially  adept  at  national  issues,  poli¬ 
tics,  profiles,  management  topics,  and 
computer  and  communications. 
Advanced  degree  and  some  business  or 
economics  experience  preferred  but  not 
required.  Resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Wesley  F.  Mann,  Editor,  1941  Arma- 
cost  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


Managing  editor  is  needed  for  a  cutting 
edge  52-page,  4-color,  bimonthly  jour¬ 
nalistic  magazine  published  by  a  major 
evangelical  Christian  church.  Writing 
and  Siting  experience  required.  Please 
send  clips  and  resume  to  Box  5391, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nation’s  leading  Jewish  weekly  seeking 
assistant  editor.  Applicants  should  have 
daily  or  weekly  experience,  a  nose  for 
news  and  a  need  to  know,  an  affinity  for 
people,  the  ability  to  edit  copy  and  the 
skill  to  help  direct  and  nurture  a  small, 
young  reporting  staff.  Applicants  should 
be  professional  journalists,  self¬ 
starters,  creative  news  and  feature 
writers  willing  to  work  until  a  job  is 
finished.  An  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  workings  of  the  Jewish 
community  is  a  plus.  Send  resumes  to 
Gary  Rosenblatt,  Editor,  Baltimore 
Jewish  Times,  2104  N.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore,  MD  21218.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Newsroom  leader 
sought  for  small,  but  growing  daily  in 
competitive  Northeast  market.  Must 
have  good  makeup  skills,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  AP  style,  good  people 
skills  and  an  ability  to  write  singing 
heads.  Clips,  references  to  Box  5377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  night  desk  on  our  20,000 
six-day  AM  in  upstate  New  York.  If  you 
are  good  at  designing  pages,  writing 
headlines,  editing  copy,  coaching 
reporters  and  making  deadline,  write 
Ken  Hall,  Editor,  The  Daily  Star,  Box 
250,  Oneonta,  NY  13820. 

Don’t  let  your  life  be  sterile. 
Be  useful.  Blaze  a  trail. 
Shine  forth  with  the  light  of 
your  faith  and  of  your  love, 
losemaria  Escriva 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


POLITICAL  REPORTER/COLUMNIST 
Looking  for  hard-nosed  aggressive  daily 
newspaper  reporter  with  keen  intellect 
and  demonstrated  ability  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  find  the  hidden  stories. 
We  want  a  skillful  wordsmith  who  can 
tell  a  great  story  once  it’s  uncovered. 
Send  resume  and  five  clips  to  Mike 
Chapin,  Managing  Editor,  The  Beacon- 
News,  101  South  River  St.,  Aurora,  IL 
60506. 


REPORTER.  Award-winning  weekly  in 
New  Yorks  Hudson  Valley  has  opening 
for  energetic  person.  Ideal  for  recent 
grad.  'Write  Box  5378,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


POSITION  AVAILABLE 
EDITOR 

Seeking  qualified  candidates  for  editor 
of  The  Catholic  Light,  a  biweekly  publi¬ 
cation  with  a  circulation  of  52,000. 
Resume  required  with  samples  of  story 
clips;  salary  history  and  cover  letter  to 
be  addressed  to: 

Monsignor  Neil  J.  Van  Loon 
Chancellor 
Diocese  of  Scranton 
300  Wyoming  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  18503-1279 

Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
a  staff  of  five  persons.  Knowledge  of 
makeup,  weekly  feature  writing  and 
headline  writing  combined  with  proven 
managerial  skills  essential.  Candidates 
should  be  computer  friendly  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  desktop  publishing.  Knowledge 
of  Vatican  II  documents  a  must.  No 
telephone  calls. 


Regional  editor  for  20,000  PM, 
Monday-Saturday.  Previous  editing 
experience  desired.  Be  part  of  a  young, 
aggressive  news  team.  (lood  salary  plus 
fringes.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426 
Second  Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 

Each  of  us  needs  time  for 
mental  self -renewal. 

Whitt  N.  Schultz 

REPORTER 

We’re  looking  for  a  creative,  non- 
traditional  reporter/writer  to  work  with  a 
creative,  non-traditional  newspaper,  the 
Herald  &  Review  (Decatur,  IL).  If  you 
have  a  track  record  of  providing  a  lively 
approach  to  news,  are  reader-oriented 
(not  source-oriented)  and  would  like  to 
work  in  a  team  environment  that  chal¬ 
lenges  you  to  excel,  we  could  be  a 
match.  Primarily  general  assignment 
but  we’re  reviewing  the  beat  structure. 
Don’t  apply  if  you  don’t  like  change. 
Excellent  benefits  with  a  progressive 
company.  College  degree  and  two  years 
of  reporting  experience  preferred. 
Minority  applicants  encouraged. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  ® 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1076 


SPORTS  EDITOR  PLUS 

Gannett  newspaper  in  upstate  New  York 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  editor  to 
oversee  sports  coverage  for  35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  high  school  sports;  some  auto 
racing,  college  hockey  and  pro  golf. 
Supervisory  experience  essential.  This 
is  a  hands-on  position  requiring  high 
energy,  creativity,  good  editing  skills 
and  planning  ability.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  candidate  to  move 
toward  general  newsroom  management. 
Send  resume  and  copies  of  your  sports 
section  to  Editor  Charles  Nutt,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  NY 
14902. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Needed  immediately  for  large  Houston- 
area  semi-weekly.  Need  J-degree,  VDT, 
photo  and  pasteup  skills.  Non-smoker. 
Cover  4-A  school.  Send  resume,  clips, 
professional  references  to:  Christopher 
Barbee,  PO  Box  1180,  El  Campo,  TX 
77437  (phone  409/543-3363). 


The  perfect  editor’s  slot.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Small,  vital  paper  in  a  close-knit 
town.  Part  of  corporate  chain  and 
dynamic  metropolis.  Seeking  proven 
news  skills,  judgment,  experience; 
ability  to  motivate,  communicate,  coop¬ 
erate.  Budget,  organization  and  public 
relations  skills.  Box  5362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Skill  and  confidence  are  an 
unconquered  army. 

George  Herbert 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Southern  California  GMA  online  opera¬ 
tion  needs  qualified  Supervisor. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  including  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Department 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
1210  Azusa  Canyon  Road 
West  Covina,  California  91790 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING/PROMOTION 

COORDINATOR 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  has  an 
opening  for  a  Promotion  Coordinator  to 
create,  develop,  execute  and  analyze 
projects  and  materials  pertaining  to 
advertising,  sales  and  marketing,  public 
service,  public  relations  and  new 
product  development  efforts.  This 
person  will  work  as  a  liaison  with  organi¬ 
zations  outside  the  newspaper  with 
whom  the  newspaper  conducts  pro¬ 
grams.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  degree  in  advertising,  marketing, 
communications  or  a  related  field.  Prior 
experience  in  sales  promotion,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  necessary,  preferably 
in  a  newspaper  or  media  environment. 
High  energy  level  and  creativity  a  must. 

Please  respond  by  July  1  with  resume 
and  cover  letter  including  writing 
samples  to: 

Yolanda  Bailey 
The  Morning  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 

No  phone  calls  accepted. 

EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Market  Research  Manager 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  has  an 
exciting  opportunity  for  an  experienced, 
dynamic  research  professional  to  join 
the  newly  created  marketing  services 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  work  with  an  analyst  to  provide: 

--analysis  of  primary  research  and 
secondary  data 

-market/product  trends  and  projections 
-advertising  sales  presentations 
-competitive  media  tracking/analysis 
-relevant  census  information 
-database  opportunities 

We’re  looking  for  a  strategic  thinker 
with  a  strong  sales  orientation  and  the 
personality  to  work  closely  with  the 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  staffs, 
major  accounts,  and  the  newspapers’ 
senior  management.  The  candidate  of 
choice  will  have  computer  expertise  and 
solid  written  and  oral  communication 
skills.  College  degree  and  a  minimum  of 
three  years  research  experience  with 
newspaper,  other  media,  or  retailing 
required.  If  you  are  an  enthusiastic, 
self-starter  looking  for  a  one-of-a-kind 
opportunity  with  Fortune  500  company, 
fax  your  resume  w/salary  history  to 
716/258-2734  or  mail  to  HR  Dept., 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  55 
Exchange  Blvd.,  Rochester,  NY  14614. 

EOE/MF 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  EDITOR  -  Maine’s  capital  city 
newspaper  seeks  leader  for  small  photo 
staff.  Mostly  B  &  W,  some  color. 
Responsible  for  supervising  staff, 
controlling  budget  and  supplies,  plus 
shooting  assignments.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Send  letter  of 
interest,  resume,  portfolio  and  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Vicki 
Crawford,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Kennebec 
Journal,  PO  Box  1052,  Augusta,  ME 
04332-1052.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

Mid  Atlantic  area  Canadian  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  has  openings  for  experienced 
technical  personnel  to  service  clients  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Fax  resume  to  (301)  330-8979. 


PRESSMAN — Experienced  on  ColorKing 
open  web  and  KJ8  folder  with  double 
parallel.  Must  be  able  to  run  multiple 
web  papers  and  top  quality  single  web 
book  work.  Bilingual  Eng. /Spanish  a 
plus.  Excellent  benefits  and  pay  in 
clean  So.  Cal.  shop.  Send  resume  to 
San  Dieguito  Publishers,  1910 
Diamond  Street,  San  Marcos,  CA 
92069.  Attn:  Kevin  Limbach.  (619) 
744-0910. 


SALES 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 

GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  has  immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales  Managers 
throughout  the  U.S.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA's 
product  line,  including  the  High  Speed  SLS-IOOC  and  SLS-40 
inserters  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding 
opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and 
benefits.  For  further  information  please  forward  your  resume  tO: 
GMA,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  Attn:  Richard  Connor, 
V.P.  Sales  &  Marketing,  Tel:  508-481-8562. 
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Phone: 
Fax:  21 2  • 


to  Sign  up  tor 

Classified  Service! 

Phone:  21 2  *675  *4380 
Fax:  212  *929  *1259 


For  a  free  recorded  demonstration 
call  212  •  230  *  2225  (Dial  option  4) 

E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Southern  California  expansion  requires 
adding  strippers,  press  supenrisor  and 
operator.  Top  pay  in  indust^.  New  Goss 
Community  and  Urbanite  equipment. 
Work  Monday  -  Friday. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1039 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GM/MARKETING  TALENT 
SEEKS  PUBLISHING  GROUP 
Innovative,  resourceful,  self-starter, 
with  energy,  dynamics,  passion  and 
drive  to  stimulate  results.  Looking  to 
match  professional  skills  and  talents  to 
right  publishing  environment.  Profes¬ 
sional  references.  Will  relocate.  Ron 
Unger  1-817-370-1442  or  fax 
1-817-370-0034. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Five-year  news  pro  with  master’s  degree 
seeks  position  in  either  academic  PR  or 
reporting  for  mid-sized  daily.  Call  Brad 
Buck  (904)  392-0186  or  (904) 
335-7470. 


NATIONAL  OR  FOREIGN  NEWS 
EDITOR  - 1  am  an  aggressive  editor  who 
is  skilled  at  assigning  reporters  and 
choosing  the  best  wire  copy.  I  am  an 
experienced  editor  who  has  also  been  a 
reporter  and  wire  service  editor.  I’m 
looking  for  a  medium  to  large  newspap¬ 
er.  Box  5382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD  WINNING  EDITOR 
I  revitalized  a  bland  suburban  weekly 
and  gave  it  a  hard-hitting  news  format 
that  won  over  a  dozen  awards  including 
NNA  first  prizes  for  best  general  report¬ 
ing  and  best  spot  news.  Let  me  show 
you  what  I  can  do.  Send  me  your  ideas 
for  stories,  features,  formats,  and 
approaches  that  will  win  readers  and 
boost  circulation.  Box  5394,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  PRODUCER 
Excellent  track  record.  Advertising, 
Circulation  and  Promotion.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Currently  employed!  Box  5372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  head  (6  years) 
seeks  same  long  term  at  9,000  +  daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


Award-winning  sports  editor  with  two 
years  experience  seeks  same  with  small 
midwest  daily.  (317)  831-5424. 


COPY  EDITOR  seeks  challenge.  Top 
skills;  major-metro  and  smaller  experi¬ 
ence;  able  writing  coach;  reliable  work¬ 
horse.  Please  call  in  confidence:  (206) 
224-4408  message. 


Experienced  journalist  seeks  mid-level 
editor  or  senior  writer  position  on  daily 
or  editor’s  position  on  weekly.  Willing  to 
relocate.  (305)  836-2385. 


BEST  OF  THE  BEST 
Extremely  creative  and  dedicated 
national  magazine  executive  editor  of 
demonstrated  ability  seeks  challenging 
and  financially  rewarding  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zone  4.  Call  Rex  Stevenson  at 
(407)  259-0042. 


Writer  seeks  magazine  staff  position. 
Goal:  Assistant  editorship  now  or  later. 
Experience:  Business,  feature,  daily 
refMrting.  Seven  years  in  business. 
(313)  628-1431. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept, 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


FREELANCE 


Award-winning  New  York-based  journal¬ 
ist.  former  UPl  reporter/editor,  seeks 
news  and  feature  assignments.  Top 
references.  Call  or  write  Peter  Cooper, 
62  W.  87th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10024. 
(212)  769-1422. 


Harrisburg  Pa.  writer,  15  years  wire  and 
newspaper  experience.  Features,  news 
commentary.  Howard  Kolus,  419  Kent 
Dr.,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Part-time  newspaper  photographer  is 
seeking  full-time  position  in  the 
Midwest  area. 

This  award  winner  is  a  self-starter  who 
welcomes  challenges  and  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work.  Call  (712)  255-4072. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  — 

In  defense  of  the  really  good  ones 


By  Dan  Lynch  I 

Mike  Gartner,  who  runs  NBC 
News,  touched  off  sort  of  a  stir  in 
journalism  with  something  he  said 
after  the  shooting  stopped  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf. 

Gartner  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  he  maintained  that  the  televi¬ 
sion  people  showed  much  more  valor 
than  print  people  in  covering  that  war. 
This  infuriated  a  lot  of  print  journal¬ 
ists  for  two  reasons; 

(1)  They  figured  that  print  reporters 
behaved  pretty  bravely  in  the  Gulf,  as 
they  have  in  other  wars,  and 

(2)  Gartner  was  not  just  some  blow- 
dried  announcer  who  comes  on  cam¬ 
era  and  tells  the  story  that  his  off-air 
producers  —  the  real  reporters  in 
network  news  —  reported  out  for 
him. 

Gartner  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
career  in  print  journalism  before  he 
took  over  NBC  News,  and  his  views 
could  not  easily  be  dismissed. 

Gartner’s  argument  was  that  tv 
people  had  no  choice  but  to  be  braver 
than  print  people.  The  reason?  They 
needed  pictures  to  tell  their  stories, 
and  taking  pictures  of  a  war  is  risky. 
Print  reporters  could  get  stories  with¬ 
out  exposing  themselves  to  enemy 
fire,  Gartner  said,  and  they  did. 

Actually,  he  was  right,  to  a  certain 
extent  anyway.  It  is  true  that  print 
reporters  usually  can  avoid  sticking 
out  their  necks  at  the  most  dangerous 
moments,  and  only  the  looniest  of 


(Lynch  is  managing  editor/news  at 
the  Albany  [N.Y.]  Times  Union.) 


daoNnNMoa  Moud 

SMBN  HUM  ISUId  3B 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNews 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
WpO  I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  Cw!  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Austraiian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ _ 


l^ity _ State _ Zip. 


them  would  behave  any  other  way, 
especially  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done.  Courage  is  one  thing. 
Stupidity  is  something  else  entirely. 

Photographers,  however,  are 
another  story.  Like  tv  people,  they 
need  to  capture  the  image,  and  they 
came  back  with  some  wonderful 
photos  from  the  war.  Clearly,  many  of 
them  were  shots  that  had  required  the 
photographers  to  expose  himself  or 
herself  to  enemy  fire.  This  they  did 
without  hesitation.  Photographers 
tend  to  be  like  that. 

In  fact,  a  disturbingly  high  percen¬ 
tage  of  still  photographers  for  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  services  are  coura¬ 
geous  to  the  point  of  lunacy.  Some 
still  photographers  exhibit  such  a 
flawed  sense  of  risk  assessment  that  it 
is  a  wonder  anybody  will  issue  life 
insurance  policies  on  them. 


A  few  examples; 

•  When  I  was  a  flack  for  the  mili¬ 
tary.  I  talked  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  into  assigning  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  shoot  a  picture  page  of  jet 
fighters  practicing  marksmanship  at  a 
gunnery  range  in  the  New  Jersey  Pine 
Barrens.  They  sent  out  a  chunky,  six- 
tyish  guy  in  an  overcoat  and  a  fedora. 
His  name  was  Bill  Augustine.  He 
stood  in  the  control  tower  watching 
the  F-4s  swoop  down.  He  saw  them 
sail  across  the  range  at  50  feet  off  the 
ground  and  pop  cannon  slugs  the  size 
of  coke  bottles  into  the  bull’s-eye  of  a 
big  cloth  target.  The  target  was  about 
the  size  of  a  bedsheet.  It  was  tied 
securely  between  two  vertical  poles 
stuck  into  the  soft,  sandy  soil  of  the 
Jersey  coast. 

Augustine  snapped  a  few  shots,  but 
he  did  not  like  the  angle  from  the 
control  tower. 

“I  want  to  get  closer,”  he  said. 

I  asked  the  major  who  was  super¬ 
vising  the  range  if  that  would  be  OK. 
“1  don’t  care,”  the  major  said.  “If 
this  guy  gets  himself  wasted,  you’re 
the  one  who  has  to  explain  it.” 

Augustine  climbed  down  from  the 
tower  and  positioned  himself  directly 
in  front  of  the  target.  When  the  next 
fighter  roared  in,  sighting  on  the 
bull’s-eye,  Augustine  was  snapping 


pictures.  He  rolled  out  of  the  way 
just  as  cannon  slugs  ripped  the  target 
into  shreds. 

“No  big  deal,”  he  told  me  later.  “I 
was  a  combat  photographer  at  Nor¬ 
mandy.  After  that,  this  was  a  piece  of 
cake.” 

•  A  few  years  ago,  a  high-ranking 
state  official  in  Harrisburg  got  caught 
with  his  hand  in  the  cookie  jar.  Facing 
prison,  he  called  a  press  conference. 
One  of  the  photographers  who 
showed  up  was  a  wire  service  shooter 
named  Paul  Vathis,  who  had  won  a 
Pulitzer  some  years  earlier. 

In  the  middle  of  the  press  confer¬ 
ence,  the  politician  suddenly  pulled 
out  a  pistol  the  size  of  a  blacksmith’s 
anvil.  Most  of  the  reporters  did  the 
sensible  thing.  They  dived  behind  the 
nearest  object  that  looked  sturdy 
enough  to  stop  a  bullet. 


Vathis,  however,  leaned  into  the 
face  of  this  pistol-waving  maniac  and 
started  snapping  pictures.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  only  person  the  politi¬ 
cian  shot  was  himself,  but  Vathis  had 
no  way  of  knowing  it  would  turn  out 
that  way.  He  got  some  terrific  photos, 
though. 

Kids,  teen-agers  especially,  are 
terrible  at  assessing  risk.  That  is  why 
they  do  such  crazy  things  and  why 
they  are  such  hazards  to  themselves 
and  everybody  else  when  they  start 
driving.  They  mistakenly  feel,  deep 
down,  that  nothing  can  happen  to 
them  —  to  everybody  else,  maybe, 
but  never  to  them  personally. 

Most  foolhardy  kids  grow  up  and 
grow  out  of  that.  However,  some  do 
not,  and  a  few  of  them  end  up  as 
photographers  for  newspapers  and 
wire  services. 

In  general,  they  are  the  really  good 
ones. 

Purcell  awarded 
honorary  degree 

Patrick  J.  Purcell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Herald,  has 
been  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humane  letters  at  Suffolk  University 
in  Boston. 


In  fact,  a  disturbingly  high  percentage  of  still 
photographers  for  newspapers  and  wire  services  are 
courageous  to  the  point  of  lunacy. 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 


E&P 


SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 
at  your  convenience  • 


•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster.  / 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  ' 
restrictions  of  9  to  5  working  hours. 


m 

/». .  ‘y 


CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE 
E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 

PHONE  (212)  675-4380  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 

at  your  service 
25  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 


FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION 
CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified 


. . .  gets  results 


“SIJBS  I  AN  riAI.I.Y  MORE  SAEES 
OVER  PROJECTIONS” 


Ms.  Faye  Wiggins 
Advertising  Sales  Representative 
Mobile  Press  Register 
P.O.  Box  2488 
Mobile,  AL  36630 

Dear  Faye: 


,SS 

RKtJISTER 

A1)VERTISIN(J” 


We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  response  to  our  advertising  investment  in 
The  Mobile  Press  Register.  This  year  Michael’s  opened  17  new  stores  in  the 
United  States  and  my  store  here  in  Mobile  shows  the  best  performance  with 
substantially  more  sales  over  projections. 

Because  of  this  performance,  we  increased  our  ad  budget  for  the  Mobile  store, 
and,  as  you  know,  are  running  many  more  ads  in  The  Press  Register. 

Prior  to  our  Mobile  store  opening  Michael’s  did  considerable  research  of  this 
area  and  it  showed  that  your  newspaper  was  a  very  strong  product.  This  has 
proven  to  be  a  fact  as  our  Mobile  cost  per  customer  delivered  is  the  lowest  on 
our  entire  chain. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  planning  and  preparing  our  advertising,  and 
we  look  forward  to  a  continued  investment  and  response  in  advertising  in  The 
Press  Register. 


Cordially, 

A.R.  Porter 
Manager 

Michael’s  Stores,  Inc. 
3962  Airport  Blvd. 
Mobile,  AL  36608 


“COST  PER  CUSTOMER 
DELIVERED...LOWEST 
IN  ENTIRE  CHAIN” 
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